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INTRODUCTION 


This book carries on the theme of Part I of Introducing India 
which was first issued in 1947. During the wan the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal offered to the Armed Forces, members of the Society 
and their friends a series of popular lectures designed to acquaint the 
learner with something of India's Past and Present. The lectures 
proved to be very popular and Part I of Introducing India , which 
contains a representative selection of these lectures, has had a wide 
distribution* 

Part II carries on this series of popular discussions. Some of the 
lectures found in this volume were delivered in the presence of the 
Armed Forces, while others are of a much more recem origin. Such 
lectures still continue and have proved of wide interest and significance. 

There are eight chapters in this book, each one written by a 
competent authority in his particular field. They do rot aim to be 
technical, but seek to bring to the reader a fresh appreciation of our 
Indian heritage and a better understanding of its bearing on life today. 

The Editors believe that each article, complete in itself, will afford 
an interesting and instructive basis for a wider study cf the subjects 
dealt with. After reading the article by Mr. Percy Brown one would 
wish to go over the ground at Delhi and view with new insight that 
which he here describes. Dr. Suniti Chatterji has given us a most 
authoritative and informative article on Language in India. No one is 
better able than he to handle this fascinating subject. Much of what 
he writes has a direct bearing on the question of India's national 
language. 

Impressions of Old Calcutta are presented in a lighter vein by 
Mr. Harry Hobbs, a long time resident of this greit city. John 
Gawsworth has written understanding^ of Indo-Anglian poetry. He 
evaluates its significance in the Indian milieu and considers its future 
outlook* 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch is an authority on Indian sculpture. She 
takes the symbolisms of the architectual forms and shows how they 
minister to the central meanings of the Hindu faith. The patronage 
of many of the Muslim rulers and their contribution to Sanskritic learn* 
ing is ably discussed by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri. It clearly shows the 
interplay of one faith upon another during the centuries that the 
Muslims ruled Upper India* 



( ii ) 


The last two articles are concerned with military matters* Sir 
fadunath Sarkar gives a valuable historical sketch of the European 
military system as found in India during the Mughal times. We see 
its strength and weakness and its effect even till today. Finally Dr. 
R* C. Majumdar discusses the subject of the Bengalees as a martial race. 
With his profound historical background Dr. Majumdar demonstrates 
fact that in the earliest records down to the end of the 18th century 
“Bengal had a military reputation of no mean order/' 

It is believed that the lectures compiled in this volume will prove of 
great value in helping to introduce India to those who arc not well 
acquainted with matters presented here. The Editors send this book 
forth with the hope that it will contribute something to a better under¬ 
standing of the genius of India. 


K. N. BAGCHI. 

W. G. GRIFFITHS. 

Joint Editors. 



HISTORIC BUILDINGS OF DELHI 


I he remains of the buildings in Old Delhi are almost entirely 
of a Muhammedan character, as Delhi has been the Moslem capital 
of India for nearly the whole of the present millennium, a period 
of a thousand years. I should explain that in many respects Delhi 
is to Asia what Rome is to Europe, a repository of historical records 
of a iriost fascinating description, ITie principal historical buildings 
of Delhi were constructed within a period beginning just before 
1200 A.D. and ending about 1750, say between five and six hundred 
years, or the later middle ages. 1 his period may be divided into 
two phases, the first i/i centuries when what I shall call the 
Imperial style prevailed, and the latter 2/2 centuries when the 
Mughul style flourished. Within these 600 years some seven cities 
were founded, large and small, and it is within their remains 
that the chief buildings are found. fo give you an 'dea of 
some of these cities of Delhi, located in the Delhi area, and which 
make up the vast range of ruins spread over this historical site, 
I put before you illustrations of three of these. This is a drawing 
of the city founded by a ruler of Delhi about 1350 named Firoz 
Shah and therefore commonly called Firozabad. It is a restoration, 
but gives you a good idea of this conception when a living city 
in the 14th century. But before this ruler came into power, his 
father f ughlak had also built a city, called Tughlakabad, now 
almost completely in ruins, but still a most picturesque and 
romantic sight. If anyone wishes to be carried back into the realms 
of the past, let him wander about the cells, vaults and underground 
halls of this great city-fortress, entirely deserted by humans, 
with jackals and snakes now its only inhabitants. But in the 
distance you will notice one building well preserved, the old 
I ughlak Sultan s tomb about which I shall have something to say 
later. Here is a picture of the seventh and last historical city of 
Delhi, also a restored drawing, of the famous Mughal emperor’s 
palace-citadel of Shah Jahan, he who built the Taj Mahall at Agra # 
the most splendid of all these rulers and who reigned in, the middle 
of the 17th century. 

Now having given you a bird’s-eye view of portions of the 
extensive area of old Delhi, let us make a survey of some of the 
more outstanding individual buildings, in the historical sequence 
of their construction. 
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When the Muhammedan invaders from the north-west 
established themselves at the old capital of the Hindus, and called 
the seat of their government Delhi, towards the end of the 
12 th century, they proceeded to erect a mosque for congregational 
worship. This now goes by the name of the Qutb mosque, and 
is the earliest building of its kind in India. I have shown you that 
the typical mosque consists of a large open courtyard with a 
sanctuary at the Mecca end, and this sanctuary was always made 
into the most decorative architectural feature of the scheme. And 
on the facade of this sanctuary the chi< f efforts of the builders 
were usually expended. Now here s the facade of the Qutb 
mosque, often known as the “screen of arches*, a most ornate and 
interesting conception built about 1200 A.D. Apart brom its 
intrinsic beauty one can read this fine arcade like a book. It is 
clearly a production conceived by the Muhammedan invaders but 
carried out by the hands of the local Hindu workmen. For its 
architectural design we are indebted to the Moslems, who were 
thinking of the grand mosque facades that were arising in many 
parts of the Muhammedan world to their west. The lovely 
decoration which is carved over its surfaces we owe to the sensitive 
artistry of that Hindu school of sculpture whose work is seen 
ornamenting scores of temples in Hindustan. But, you may say, 
what about the inscriptional decoration which is obviously purely 
Islamic ? 1 hat is so, but it was wrought by Hindu hands from 
copies supplied by the Moslem overlords. A synthesis of these 
two great civilizations is crystallized in this fine creation. 

About the same time, in the near vicinity of this mosque, the 
ruler Qutb-ud-din Aibak laid the foundation and began to build 
one of the most remarkable architectural monuments ever 
produced. This is the Qutb Minar, an immense and lofty tower, 
some 238 feet in height, its primary object being that of proclaim¬ 
ing to the whole world the prestige , and authority of Islam. Its 
royal builder had no doubts as to the great ideal this monument 
embodied, for the word Qutb, by which it is known, signifies a 
pole, an axis, and thus the pivot of Justice, Sovereignty, and of 
the Faith. And that this was so, is shown by the inscriptions 
carved so beautifully and boldly on its surface, for these plainly 
announce that it was erected in order to cast “the shadow of God 
over the East and over the West.” At this date, aboui 1200 A.D., 
the Qutb Minar at Delhi must have marked the most eastward 
extensions of Islamic power, and it is interesting to note that almost 
at the identical time another Muhammedan potentate was erecting 
an equally magnificent tower, of approximately the same height, at 
the western extreme of Moslem penetration, with the whole world 
of Islam between the two. I refer to the famous Giralda at Seville 
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in Spain, originally a Muhammedan monument, now the belfry 
tower of the grandest Gothic cathedral in F.urope. 

After these initial efforts of the Musalman invaders in Delhi, 
some little time elapsed before any building work of importance 
was undertaken. Then there came into power a dynasty, the 
Khalji, of whom the third of the line, by the name of Ala-ud-din, 
towards the end of the 13th century possessed immense building 
ambitions. This slide will show you that his intention was so to 
enlarge the scheme of his predecessors that it would comprise a 
iange of buildings several times the size of those that already 
existed. Such a vast structuial enterprise would require limitless 
time, and this picture will give you some idea of the vision of 
this royal megalomaniac. 

Here you will observe the original Qutb Mosque and the 
position of the Qutb Minar. Subsequently the enclosure together 
with the facade were trebled, no doubt owing to the considerable 
additions to the Muhammedan population, the new kingdom 
attracting people from other Islamic countries in large numbers. 
But you will see how Ala-ud-din, not content with this extension, 
proposed to increase it to the vast area marked by the larger 
enclosure shown in this drawing, and also to magnify very con¬ 
siderably the sanctuary. But perhaps this monarch’s greatest effort 
was the Minar which was to be erected within this space and 
designed to be twice the size of the alieady existing tower of 
Qutb-ud-din, at thai time nearly a hundred years old. The slide 
shows how far this had progressed when Ala-ud-din died, and the 
entire scheme was abandoned being left utterly unfinished. But 
one relatively small building, out of all this complex array of rubble 
walls, was completed, and is therefore a valuable record of the 
style and manner that it was proposed to carry out the whole. 
This is the southern entrance hall to the mosque, shown here in 
the drawing, and is one of the most finished structures in the whole 
of the Delhi area. In this small building the Islamic style of 
architecture is exemplified as it developed in Western Asia at this 
time, for the Muhammedan art of building came from out of the 
West, transplanted here by the Khalji Sultan with this one 
structure, rather like an exotic flower, to blossom as a record of 
Its vigour and beauty. Some of its qualities were retained, and 
certain characteristics shown in this structure were carried forward, 
to be identified in the subsequent style, but gradually it declined 
and never obtained a really strong hold on the Islamic architectural 
movement. I don’t think anyone can fail to notice in the Alai 
Darwaza, although it has suffered from the effects of 800 years of 
neglect, a work of art of a high standard, not only in the rich 
decorative effect of this facade as a whole, in which contrasts of 
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red sandstone and white marble are judiciously distributed* but in 
the structural efficiency of the entire composition. You will note 
the arches which are what is known of the true scientific order, 
practically the first appearance of the true arch in Indian 
architecture, a great step in rational building, and their shape too 
shows a very subtle but vigorous variety of curvature. 

The next movement of any architectural significance was 
made by the succeeding dynasty of the 1 ughlaks, the founder of 
whom Ghyas'ud'din began, in the year 1320, to build his fortress 
city of Tughlakabad. Ghyas-ud-din owed his domination, during 
this formative period of Moslem power, to the fact that he was 
a warrior king, which is shown in the wreck of the massive 
structures forming his palace stronghold a few miles outside Delhi 
proper. Nothing but shattered walls composed of immense blocks 
of stone and shapeless boulders remain of this potentate s building 
enterprise, one monument only having been preserved, Ghyas-ud- 
din’s tomb. 

In this mausoleum, as it was undoubtedly built according to 
his orders, it is possible to read much of the character of the 
rather ruthless ruler who caused it to be erected. Detached from 
the main city itself, and connected only by a causeway, it forms 
a kind of keep or barbican, surrounded by water, so that in case 
of emergency it would be held and defended by itself I know 
of no structure that speaks so clearly of the fears and fortunes of 
its creator, his fears because it comprises an encirclement of strong 
walls, and one impassable entrance, indicating that at any time 
he might be attacked by his dissatisfied subjects, and his fortunes 
because in addition to his tomb building it contained underground 
vaults in which he stored his coffers of solid gold. That the latter 
is correct is proved by the statement of a contemporary who relates 
that “there he laid up great treasure, contained in a cistern which 
had molten gold poured into it so that it became one solid mass’*. 

But apart from these romantic tales, there is the architecture 
of the tomb-building to be considered, and here again, the 
four-square shape, the sloping sides, and the virile character of 
this building seem to reflect the indomitable nature of the old 
warrior who built it, and who was determined that it should stand 
for all time. 

Another of the Tughlaq line, Firoz Shah, was also a great 
building rluer, and created in the last half of the 14th century the 
city of Firozabad, or the Kotla of Firoz Shah, of which I have 
already shown you a drawing. 

But the pride of the Tughlaqs was to have its fall and for 
Delhi to be visited by one of the most devastating invaders of all 
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time, Timur the Terrible, who sacked the city in the last years 
of the 14th century, and dispoiled its buildings in order to take 
back with him to Samarkand materials for the elaboration of his 
own capital. With these architectural spoils he took with him also 
the artificers so that like Babylon, Delhi was left desolate “and 
no craftsman, of whatever craft he be, shall be found any more 
in thee”. For the moment therefore the imperial city of the 
Sultans lay devastated, its splendour had passed, it passed into the 
dust of Timur’s retreating hordes. 

Yet under two subsequent dynasties in the 15th century, the 
Sayyids and the Lodis, to a certain extent the city was revived, 
but in rather a significant manner Under these later sultans, no 
great building undertakings are recorded as under the previous 
dynasties, no capital cities were founded, no imperial palaces, no 
fortresses were created, no mosques of any importance, no colleges, 
and no public buildings of any kind were produced. It is notable 
that almost the only form of monument that appealed to these 
rulers and their subjects at this juncture were those expressive of 
dissolution . they excelled in memorials to the dead. It seemed as 
if the knell of the Sultan rule had so sounded, that the country 
around the capital became one vast necropolis. Over fifty of these 
buildings are of consequence, and at least three are imperial 
memorials containing the remains of the rulers themselves. In 
spite of their sepulchral associations, a number of these tombs are 
fine examples of architecture, and resolve themselves into two 
kinds, those square in plan and character, and those of an octagonal 
order. I will show you an example of each, so that you can see 
fo<r yourselves what is meant, by these two distinctive types. 
Here is one of the square type, it is not certain whom it enshrines, 
but you will see that it is an imposing structure of considerable 
architectural dignity. And here is an octagonal example of one 
of the Lodi rulers. Perhaps this kind is more clearly shown in 
this picture of the tomb of a notable personage of the court at 
Delhi, Adham Khan, of the middle of the 16th century. Also a 
large and impressive building, but inclined to be a little lacking 
in vitality probably due to this particular style nearing its end, and 
with it the end of what I have called the Imperial Phase of 
architecture in Delhi. 

We now come to the ascendency of that great dynasty of the 
Mughuls, which we may date from about the year 1550. But 
before taking up the famous architectural productions of the 
# ^* reat Moguls , there was a short transition period, of some 
importance because it seems to have affected not a little the 
subsequent style. This was due to the artistic proclivities of a 
forceful ruler, who seized the reins of government from the falter- 
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mg hands of the ruling power of the Lodis, and also from the yet 
unsettled dynasty of the Mughuls. This was a usurper of the 
name of Sher Shah whose citadel known as the Purana Quila is a 
landmark in the architectural history of Delhi. Unfortunately this 
citadel was very considerably devastated by his successor, 
Humayun, but one building he had to spare, a mosque, and this 
gives us the keynote of the style. The Purana Quila Masjid is a 
small but very perfectly designed structure well worthy of close 
study. Dating from about 1550 it appears to have been the 
Chapel Royal of Sher Shah, and is a gem of its kind. 

Here is a view of the exterior, constructed of red sandstone, 
with white marble interposed, and 1 think you will appreciate its 
proportions and design generally. 

This is the interior showing the five bays of its sanctuary, and 
here is a view of the central mihrab, a gracefully designed alcove 
in gray marble. Sher Shah’s reign came too soon to an end, and 
his heirs at Delhi did not carry on his tradition. But there is little 
doubt that his efforts did two services, they revived under his 
patronage what was good in the art of his predecessors, and handed 
on the torch, although but burning dimly, to his successors the 
Mughuls. 

We now come to that great historical pageant and drama of 
the Mughul Emperors, which you will see from this chart, flourished 
for over 2J4 centuries, during the later Middle Ages. To aid you 
in realizing its historical position I have compared it with our own 
Royal Line. 

Delhi illustrates many typical examples of Mughul architecture, 
but is chiefly noted for on the one hand, its earlier and on the 
other the later structures, as during much of the middle period 
the dynasty resided at Agra. I he two examples of most promi¬ 
nence at Delhi are the early and almost initial monument of the 
tomb of Humayun, and later that immense palace fortress known 
as Shahjahanabad as it was conceived and constructed by the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, the builder of the Taj Mahall at Agra. Then 
last of all there is the tomb of Safdar Jhang which represents the 
final example of the style before it merged into the decadent build* 
ings of the Nawabs of Oude in Lucknow. 

I have now conducted you, rather briefly perhaps, through the 
entire range of historical buildings of this ancient capital in all its 
manifestations, and when standing in the midst of its crumbling 
monuments, as I have often done, there can only be one thought 
in one’s mind, 4 ‘sic transit gloria mundi”. 


Percy Brown, 
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It is said that there are some 800 to 1,000 languages and dialects 
current among the 2,000 millions of people living on the face of 
the earth; and. according to the Linguistic Survey of India compiled 
by tKe late Sir George Abraham Grierson under the auspices of 
the Government of India (a great work, in 20 volumes, completed 
after 30 years of labour, in 1927), India accounts for 179 languages 
and 544 dialects. But these figures are to be taken with a great 
deal of reservation. The separate enumeration of dialects is 
unnecessary, as these come under their respective languages; and 
of the 179 languages , I 16 are small tribal speeches which are current 
among small and very backward groups of hill-peoples living along 
the Northern sub-Himalayan tracts and the North-Eastern fringe of 
India (Eastern Bengal and Assam), forming less than I % of the 
total population of India : and these I 16 speeches are of a 
language-group which largely belongs to countries outside India — 
the Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Chinese speech family, which includes, 
among other extra-Indian languages, Tibetan, Burmese, Thai or 
Siamese, and Chinese. Besides, some two dozen more are similar 
insignificant languages which belong to other speech families 
distinctively of India, or are really languages of small groups of 
recent immigrants into India. So some 140 of “the 179 languages 
of India” are thus accounted for. Considering the vast extent of 
India, which is more a self-sufficient sub-continent than a single, 
small and homogeneous country, with an area equalling that of the 
whole of Europe without Russia, and considering also the teeming 
population of the country forming a fifth of the human race—a 
population formed by the commingling of different races of men 
coming to the country from prehistoric times—the presence of a 
variety of languages in the country is but natural. But even then, 
the hair-splitting classification of Science, and the inclusion of small 
tribal dialects which have no use outside of the narrow tribal life, 
and which are sometimes confined to a few hundred souls only, 
have raised the number to the formidable and frightening figure 
of 179. 

Fortunately, there are a number of mitigating factors, which 
make the curse of Babel much less 6f a curse m India. In a v&st 
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country like India, as in most other polyglot countries, it is the 
languages of the large and settled communities which alone have 
an importance. Speakers of the small and backward tribal 
languages must learn some great literary language which is 
contiguous to them ; and even those who belong to advanced 
communities sometimes are content to regard their home-languages 
(current, it may be, among millions and millions of people) as 
merely forms of patois , and to use some greater connected speech 
for education, literature and public life ; just as the speakers of. 
Provencal in South France have adopted French, or the speakers 
of Plattdeutsch in North-Western Germany have adopted Standard 
German. So that in the long tale of India’s languages and dialects, 
which is frequently given an unnecessarily strong emphasis, only 
15 major literary languages count : in addition to those who speak 
or use them as their own languages, speakers of a good number 
of local languages or tribal speeches must know one or the other 
of these. These fifteen great languages of India are the following : 
(i) Hindi, and (ii) Urdu, which are really one language split up into 
two through the use of two different scripts and through difference 
in higher vocabulary, Hindi using by preference native Indian (pure 
Hindi and Sanskrit) words and Urdu using a plethora of foreign 
vocables (Persian and Perso-Arabic); these are current in Northern 
India, in the provinces of the Panjab, the United Provinces and 
Bihar, and partly in the Central Provinces, and besides in Rajputana 
and Central India Agency (and the Urdu language moreover is the 
speech of the Muslim ruling classes in the Nizam s Dominions and 
has been made the official language of the State of Hyderabad) ; 
(iii) Bengali ; (iv) Oriya ; (v) Assamese ; (vi) Nepali, in the independent 
Hindu Kingdom of Nepal ; (vii) Panjabi, cultivated specially by 
the Sikhs of the Panjab ; (viii) Sindhi ; (ix) Gujarati ; (x) Marathi ; 
and (xi) Kashmiri ; and besides the above Aryan speeches of North 
India we have the four great Dravidian speeches of South India- ~ 
(xii) Telugu, (xiii) Kannada, (xiv) Tamil and (xv) Malayalam. I he 
Hindi or Hindustani language (of which Urdu is the Muslim form) 
acts as the natural link among the speeches of the Aryan family 
in the above list (Nos. i-xi) ; and many speakers or users of the four 
Dravidian languages of South India in the bigger towns of the 
South also understand mostly this Hindi speech, among North 
Indian or Aryan languages. Thanks to this great inter-provincial 
or pan-Indian speech of modern India, which is acquired most 
easily and without much effort by all, in a very simple and rough- 
and-ready form, Indians do not feel so much the barrier of speech 
within their country, particularly in North India, 
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THE MAIN RACES, AND THE DIFFERENT SPEECH FAMILIES IN INDIA 

Before taking up certain problems connected with language in 
India, a survey of the speeches current in India ia attempted below. 
Language forms a very important expression of culture, but it has 
no connection with race, i.e., with the physical type of the people 
who speak it. Yet most languages were characterised in their 
original forms among certain groups of men, or certain races. A 
“race*’ or people among whom a particular language or type of 
speech took its rise represented in the oldest period a basic physical 
uniformity or homogeneity among its speakers. It seems scholars 
aie now revising their opinion about what constitutes race, or racial 
diversity. Cranial and nasal indices, and stature and complexion, 
are now, it would appear, coming to be regarded as less fundamental 
in determining race • blood counts are in some quarters being 
regarded as being more vital than anything else. We can find 
certain different racial types in India, of course ; and it has also 
been assumed that a single language was brought into India by 
peoples with diverse racial elements in them : different ethnic groups, 
united by a common language, brought into this country certain 
special forms of what may be called “language culture.” 

India has no autochthonous race—no kind of man appears to 
have developed on the soil of India from some type of anthropoid 
ape, and all the human groups we find in India came from outside. 
Tlie earliest people to come to India were the Negritos. They 
appear to have come from Africa, through the coastlands of Arabia 
and Southern Iran, and they were settled in different parts of India. 
Culturally they were in a very low stage, and they were 
food-gatherers, not food-producers. This people has mostly died 
out in India, but it is just likely that they were absorbed in their 
remnants by later comers. Survivals of these Negritos are found 
in a few primitive tribes in South India who now speak forms of 
Dravidian ; and traces of a Negrito strain are noticeable, it is said, 
among the Mongoloid Naga tribes in the East Assam hills. There 
is also an important pocket of Negritos with their own language 
and their primitive life in the Andaman Islands, where they are 
numerically insignificant, numbering considerably less than L000 
souls in all. The Andamanese speech has not been properly 
studied, much less comparatively. In India the language of these 
Negritos is no longer current. But it is just possible that a few 
of their words have survived in the present day Indian speeches, 
these words being taken up by subsequent peoples who came in 
contact with them and who absorbed them. 

After the Negritos, we have another primitive race, called 
Proto-Australoids by anthropologists, which is supposed to have 
2 
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come from the Eastern Mediterranean area, being a very early 
off-shoot of the Mediterranean type of man. This race largely 
survives in India among the lower classes, but nothing is known 
about its language. The Proto-Australoids become characterised 
in India, and then from India they passed on to Ceylon on the 
one hand and through Eastern India. Indo-China, Malaya and 
Indonesia into Australia on the other. 

It is not unlikely that the language they brought is the source 
of the Kol or Munda speeches of India, of Khasi in Assam, and 
of Mon or 1 alaing of South Burma and South Siam, of Paloung ami 
Wa in North Burma, of Khmer or Cambodian, of C ham or the 
speech of C hampa ot Cochin China, and of a number of allied 
languages in Indo-China, as well as of Nicobarese of the Nicobar 
Islands All these languages, with Indonesian, Melanesian and 
Polynesian, form one family to which the name Austria has been 
given 1 he Proto-Au«traloids, who may have been the oiiginal 
Ausfnc speakers, art believed to have spread all ovei India, and 
to have penetrated even into the Himalayan legions ; and they are 
believed to have specially made their own the liverain plains of 
North India, particularly I he Ganges Valley, where they built up 
a great village culture based on the cultivation of rice. Groups of 
them carried their language and culture into Burma and Indo-China, 
and from there through Malaya into the islands of Indonesia and 
beyond, into Melanesia and far-distant Polynesia. Others went to 
Australia, where they developed in isolation rather differently from 
the rest. We have thus a far-flung group of languages current 
from North India to Hawaii, Rapanui or Easter Island and New 
Zealand—the great Austric family, which has been subdivided into 
the Austro-Asiatic and the >lusfronesran branches—the former 
including the Kol or Munda speeches of India, and the MomKhmer 
languages of Burma, Indo-China, Malaya and the Nicobar Islands 
as well as the Khasi speech of Assam; and the latter comprising the 
Indonesian languages (Malay, Javanese, Sundanese, Madurese, 
Balinese, the Celebes dialects, the Philippine speeches, etc., on 
the one hand, and Malagasy of Madagascar on the other), the 
Melanesian languages (Fiji or Viti, New Caledonian, New 
Hebridean, Solomon Islands speeches, etc.) and the Polynesian 
languages (Samoan, Tongan, Marquesan, Paumotuan, Hawaiian, 
Maori of New Zealand, etc.). The languages of the Australians 
do not come under this family—their differentiation has probably 
been very great. It was an Austrian (German) philologist, Pater 
W. Schmidt, who postulated this great speech family, on the basis 
of a number of structural as well as glossal agreements between such 
widely divergent languages as Santali, Khmer, Malay, Fijian and 
Samoan. Although the subsequent development of the Kol 
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speeches, of the Mon-Khcncr speeches, of the Indonesian languages, 
as well as of Melanesian and Polynesian, has been quite distinct from 
each other, yet a certain unity has been postulated for all these * 

The original Austric speakers had subsequently contacts with 
th'' Dravidian and Aryan speakers in Northern as well as ( entral 
and Southern India on the one hand, and with ihe Sino-Tibetan 
speaking Mongoloids in the Himalayan regions and Assam as well 
as North and East Bengal on the other. There was fusion among 
these originally different racial stocks in varying degrees, and in 
the North Indian plains, the Austric speakers, whether puie or 
mixed with the Dravidian speakers, became transformed into an 
Aryanised and Aryan-speaking Hindu people b> the middle of lhe 
1st millennium BC, from the Afghanistan frontier to T3cngal 

Next the Dravidian speakers made their appearance Racially, 
it is believed they represented the Mediterranean race in its three 
variations or differentiations—the Palxo-Mediterrancan , the Mcdt 
ierranean Proper , and the Oriental ' these Dravidian^ are 
believed to be a branch of the Mediterranean race which peopled 
Greece, Asia Minor and the Islands of the Aegean Archipelago in 
prehistoric times, before the advent from the North of the Indo- 
European speaking Hellenes or Greeks They came to India m 
their component groups before 4000 B.C , and it seems exceedingly 
likely that tribes of them settled also in Iran on their way to India 
In India they brought their civilised and city-building traditions, 
and they are supposed to have built up the great city-cultures of 
Sindh and South Panjab Although the Dravidinns are believed 
to have penetrated as far east as Bengal and Assam, and to have 
formed powerful settlements among the Austric-spcaking Kols 
(sometimes leading to a fusion of the two speech groups), Western 
India and the Deccan and South India seem to have been th** 
tracts where Dravidian speakers were concentrated In Baluchistan, 
the Brahuis appear to form a remnant of the great Dravidian bloc 

*7 unity has mm been disputed \)\ a Hungarian scholar Vilmos 

(Willhelm von Hevesy Guillaume de Hevcsy or William Ilcvesv), who thinks 
that the Kol or Munda speeches of India stand apart from the other members of 
the Austric lamily he combats the theoiv of such a widr-exh nding family of 
speeches, and thinks that the Kol or Munda languages are connected with the 
Ural-Altaic speeches—particularly the Ural gioup—being immod ately iclateci to 
the Ural or Finno-Ugrian speeches like Magyar or Hungarian, F,nn and E*?th 
Lapp, Vogul, Ostyak, Ziryen, Cheremis, etc , and a little more distantly rou- 
nected with the Altaic speeches—Turki and Yakut, Mongol, Tungus and Manchu 
Hevesy thus postulates the advent into India in prehistoric times of rnrne Ural 
tribes who brought the Kol or Munda .speech in its primitive form, and m India 
these tribes got mixed up with the eaihei inhabitants the Proto-Ausiraloids and 
the Negritos and became the Kols of ancient times, their language also being 
modified m their new geographical and ethnic contexts But thn theory appears 
not yet to have been proved—linguistically the connexion of the Kol with the 
Ural .speech. and ethnically the very early \d\ent of a Mongoloid Ural group 
into India have not yet been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
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of the Pan jab, Sindh and Baluchistan ; while in Central India, the 
Gonds, now much broken up, represent a Central Indian bloc much 
reduced by persistent Aryan linguistic penetration ; but in South 
India, in the entire area covered by the advanced Diavidian 
languages Telugu, Kannada. Tamil and Malayalam, we have a 
solid tract of Dravidian which has successfully resisted the spread 
of Aryan. 

Austric and Dravidian speakers of North India gradually 
became Aryan-speaking, and remnants of them are being slowly 
and inevitably absorbed into an ever-extending Aryandom in 
Central and Eastern India. But still a number of Dravidian and 
Austric languages survive, and all the four cultivated Dravidian 
speeches have a vigorous life. Nevertheless, it is the Aryan speech 
which has had the greatest importance in India. 

Next, we have the Aryan languages of India, belonging to the 
great Indo-European speech-family which embraces most of the 
languages of Europe (excepting the Finno-Ugrian languages noted 
above, Turkish, and Basque in Spain and France, along the Eastern 
Pyrenees). Indian Aryan languages like Hindi (Hindusthani), Bengali, 
Marathi, Punjabi, Nepali, are cousins of Persian, ol Armenian, of 
Greek, of Albanian, of Russian and other Slav languages, of Lett 
and Lithuanian, of English, German and other Germanic or 
Teutonic languages, of French, Italian, Spanish and other Latin or 
Romanic languages, and of the Celtic languages like Welsh and 
Irish. The original Indo-European speech is believed to have been 
characterised in the Eurasian plains to the south of the Ural 
Mountains at least some 5,000 years from now, and subsequently 
bands of Indo-European speakers left their original home (either 
through increase of population, or change in climate, or pressure 
of other peoples) and spread into other countries, west and south 
of their original home. Perhaps the earliest branch of Indo- 
Europeans to have left their homeland, even before the full 
development of the Indo-European speech, were the Hittite or 
Kanesian people who had settled in Asia Minor and had built up 
a strong and flourishing empire there by 1500 B.C. Another group 
appears to have been settled in European Russia for some time ; 
and a further group of them came to Mesopotamia and Eastern 
Asia Minor, probably through the Caucasus mountains, at least 
2200 years before Christ. The Indo-European speakers who went 
west, and were settled somewhere in Western Russia and Poland, 
formed the nuclei of the subsequent European groups of Indo- 
Europeans. The ancient Hellenes or Greeks, the Italians, the 
Celts, and the Germans, the Slavs and the Albanians, were the 
linguistic and cultural (if not entirely racial) descendants of these 
Indo-Europeans in Europe, and one group of these European 
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Indo-Europeans at an unknown epoch appears to have trekked east 
into Asia and established themselves in the basin of the Tarim 
river in Central Asia (Chinese Turkistan, or Sin-kiang) as 
Tokharians, who were quite a cultured and distinguished people 
during the greater part of the first millennium A. D. 

The Indo-European speakers who found themselves m 
Northern Mesopotamia and Eastern Asia Minor, more than four 
thousand yeais from now, appear to have been known as Iryas or 
Ariyas (anglicised as Aryans ), and this was their national name. 
Some of these Aryan tribes settled in Mesopotamian tracts among 
the local peoples, and in some cases they became the ruling 
aristocracy among them, but they were ultimately absorbed by the 
surrounding populations. The Aryans came largely as peaceful 
traders, and probably also as aggressive raiders ; and although very 
backward in material civilisation (far behind the city-dwelling and 
temple-building Assyrio-Babylonians and others, as these Aryans 
were still, partially at least, nomadic), they appear to have been 
a gifted people, with a strong tribal or national organisation, a 
fine imagination (encouraged by the very expressive and poetical 
language they possessed) and a practical spirit of adaptability. 
They were profoundly influenced by the superior civilisation of the 
Assyrio-Babylonians, and were to some extent influenced by them 
in their religion and ideas. The Aryan language of Iran and India 
was evolved out of the speech of these Aryans of Mesopotamia 
of about 2000-1500 B.C., and hence this language, as a modification 
of the Primitive hido-European, is known as Indo-lranian (also 
as Aryan). This Indo-lranian speech was taken east into Iran by the 
Aryans, and in Iran in times after 1000 B.C , the language changed 
into Iranian , dialects of which we find in both the A vesta, the 
sacred scripture of the Zoroastrians (from 600 B.C. onwards) and 
the Old Persian inscriptions in cuneiform characters of the 
Acheemenian emperors (from 550 B.C. onwards). 

The Aryan speakers brought their language into India, in all 
likelihood after 1500 B.C. In India they found a fairly large 
settled population, partly Dravidian-speaking and partly Austric- 
speaking, Dravidians in all likelihood predominating in the Panjab 
and the Sindh and the Austrics in the Ganges Valley. It is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult, if not well-nigh impossible, to identify culturally, 
racially and linguistically all the ancient Indian peoples mentioned 
in the Aryan documents from the Rigveda onwards. But there is 
no denying that soon after the first Aryan bands came to India 
from Iran, the way became open for a fusion of peoples and cul¬ 
tures—the newly arrived and arriving Aryans, and the earlier 
Dravidians (Danas or Dasyus) Austrics ( Nisadas) t and the 
Mongoloids (Kiratas) in North-Eastern India who came later. It 
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has been assumed that the Aryan speakers who came to India 
consisted of people of two distinct racial stocks—the tall, fair- 
skinned, long-headed, straight-nosed, blue-eyed and red- or golden 
, haired Indo-European Nordics, and a rather short and round-headed 
type oc< urring in its three varieties as ‘Alpines', ‘Dinarics’ and 
‘Armenoidsh Be it as it may, the Aryan speakers were first 
settled in the Northern Panjab, and from this nidus they extended 
east along the rivei plains of the Panjab into the Ganges Basin, 
expanding as far east as Biha^ before the time of Buddha, 
c. 500 B.C. The Dravidian and Austric speakers were adopting 
the Aryan s language in the plains ; and it was possibly the want 
of cohesion among the pre-Aryan peoples as well as diversity of 
speech among them, combined with certain organising and driving 
qualities of the Aryans, that gave to the Aryans and their language 
their great opportunity. Gradually the whole of the North Indian 
plains from the Afghan frontier to Eastern Assam along the 
Brahmaputra valley became Aryan in speech, and the Aryan 
language penetrated into the Himalayan regions of the North 1 he 
Aryan speech carried and still cairies with it the power and 
prestige of the civilisation of Northern India (like all great 
civilisations, this is a composite affair, being the joint work of 
Dravidian, Austric, Sino-Tibetan and Aryan speakers all fused in¬ 
to a single unit, with Aryan as their ‘national’ language), and it is 
even now ousting the remnants of the Dravidian and Austric lan¬ 
guages in Central and Eastern India, and the Sino-Tibetan speeches 
in the Himalayan regions (Nepal, and North and East Bengal and 
Assam). 

Beside Austric, Dravidian and Indo-European (Aryan) speech- 
families, we have a fourth family in India—the Sino-T ibetan or 
Tibeto-Chinese, which appears to have arrived at the Northern and 
North-Eastern frontiers of India at least 3000 years from now. 
According to a tradition of doubtful authenticity, the Tibetans, an 
important section of the Sino-Tibetans, arrived in Tibet when 
Buddha was alive and was preaching in India. The Sino-Tibetan 
peoples belong to the Mongoloid race (with variations and 
admixtures showing both long and short headed types), and the 
original Sino-Tibetan language was characterised in the North-West 
of China, or, it may be, in the Hwang Ho Valley within China. 
Chinese and Siamese on the one hand, and Burmese and Tibetan 
on the other, represent two main branches of Sino-Tibetan—the 
Chinese-Siamese and the Tibeto-Burman : and there are some other 
branches (Robert Shafer, Journal oj the American Oriental Society , 
60, 3, Sept. 1940, recognises seven distinct branches of Sino- 
Tibetan). In China, first in North China from where the language 
spread over the rest of China, the Chinese speech became a great 
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language of civilisation, and its peculiar system of writing originated 
in China at least 4000 years ago. Tibetan, Burmese and Siamese 
received their alphabets from India, and developed to a large 
extent under Indo-Aryan influences, as languages of Buddhism 
(and partly of Brahmanism). The Sino-Tibetan speeches which 
came to India (except in the case of four of them, Newari, Ahom, 
Meithei and Lepcha) were not reduced to writing and did not 
develop any literature* before the Christian missionaries 
took up their study in the 19th century and employed 
the Roman script to write them. The speakers of Sino-Tibetan— 
mostly of the Tibeto-Burman branch—were largely in a rude and 
primitive stage of culture living mainly in the inaccessible mountain 
and forest regions of the Northern and Eastern borders of India; 
but in Nepal, in North Bihar and North Bengal, in Assam and in 
East Bengal they took a part in the evolution of Indian (Hindu— 
i e., Buddhist as well as Brahmanical) religion and civilisation, and 
helped to shape the political history of Eastern and Central Nepal, 
North and East Bengal, and Assam. The Sino-Tibetan speeches 
of India are now current among a very large number of tribes, 
insignificant both numerically and culturally (except in the case of 
one or two peoples like the Newars of Nepal and the Meitheis of 
Manipur who have evolved noteworthy cultures under Buddhist 
and Brahmanical inspiration) , and these are slowly being ousted by 
Aryan- by Gorkhali or Nepali in Nepal, and by Bengali and 
Assamese elsewhere. 

I HE FOUR SPEECH-FAMILIES : UNITY OF DIVERSITY 

I oui distinct speech-families are thus represented in India. 
By taking into note both structure (including phonetics) and 
vocabulary, the languages of the world have been divided into a 
number of families . In Asia .and Europe we have the most 
important of these families—the Indo-European, the Semitic, the 
Ural-Altaic, the Sino-Tibetan, the Austric, the Dravidian, besides 
some isolated groups like Basque, Japanese with Korean and other 
languages of Eastern Siberia, the Caucasian languages, Burushaski 
to the north of Kashmir in India, etc.; and there are scores of 
other families, some of them important, others insignificant, in 
Africa, the two Americas, and Australia (among the more important 
ones being the Hamitic, closely related to the Semitic, in North 
and Eastern Africa ; the Sudanic Negro, in Central and Western 
Africa ; the Bantu Negro, in Central and Southern Africa ; the 
Eskimo, in Greenland and North America ; the Uto-Aztec, in North 
and Central America including Mexico ; the Maya, in Central 
America; and the Quechua-Aymara in South America), Of the 
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above four families of speech prevailing in India (we need not 
enter into the question of classification of speeches in this context), 
the Indo-European (Aryan) family is what is called a suffix-inflecting 
one, the Dravidian is agglutinative , the Austric is prefix , suffix 
and infix-inflccting , and the Sino-Tibetan probably started as an 
inflecting speech, with prefixes and suffixes and modifications of 
the root, but tended almost everywhere to become what is called 
isolating speechan —in which the words of fundamental import— 
substantive words- as well as words which indicate relationship 
among these substantive words—inflexional words or help words— 
are independent roots without modification. But in spite of their 
original diversity, in their various contexts, in their speech habits 
and in their roots and words, the speeches of these four families, 
particularly Aiyan, Dravidian and Austric, have been in close 
contact with each other for some 3000 years and more ; and large 
masses of Dravidian, Austric and Sino-Tibetan speakers have given 
up their own languages for Aryan. All this has brought in a 
profound modification of the Aryan speech: being largely 
a language in alien rpouths, it has approximated to a remarkable 
degree to the speech-habits of Dravidian and Austric. And Austric 
and Dravidian also have been profoundly influenced by Aryan, 
particularly in vocabulary, and to some extent also in morphology. 
Their development has been parallel, and in close contact with 
each other, for 3000 years. For this, we get some characteristics 
or peculiarities which are common among a large number of 
speeches of the three families (e.g., the occurrence of the cerebral 
or retroflex sounds, like /, (/, n, /, / ; the absence of prepositions, 
and use of post-positions in the delcension of the noun ; some 
agreements in the structure of the verb ; presence of ‘echo-words*, 
i.e., partial repetitions or modifications of original words which 
follow the latter, the two conveying a wider or more general, or 
a more specialised conception of the thing or action denoted by 
the original words ; a lavish use of onomatopoetics in various 
senses ; compound verb constructions, two verbs being used for 
one idea, the second acting as an adverb or a modifier ; etc.) ; 
and these characteristics may be called pan-Indian, and are 
indicative of a basic unity of the Indian mind and Indian culture, 
expressing itself in the domain of language. 

The actual situation in India for these four families of speech 
may now be indicated. 

I. THE SINO-TIBETAN (KIRATA) SPEECHES 

These being the least important in India (at least numerically) 
may be disposed of first. The Sino-Tibetan dialects came into India 
probably shortly after the Aryan speech was established in the Indus 
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and Ganges plains. The Himalayas would seem to have acted as a 
barrier in the North, and the Sino-Tibetan dialects first penetrated 
into India proper through Assam. In Assam and in the tracts to 
the south of the Himalayas, it contacted Austric dialects which 
were gradually ousted by Sino-Tibetan, but in some of the latter 
the Austric speech has left a profound mark (the so-called 
“Pronominalised Tibeto-Burman Dialects”) ; and in Assam we have 
Khasi as a sole surviving Austric speech, almost wholly surrounded 
by Sina-TSbetan At the present day only 0 85% of the Indian 
population speak languages of this family (some 4 millions in all), 
and it was largely their isolation that has kept them up, but 
wherever they are in touch with a great Aryan speech, they a^e 
receding. There was thus a great bloc of the Tibeto-Burman Bodo 
speech extending from the southern boundary of Bhotan to the 
frontiers of Chittagong, but this has now been split up into a 
number of islands by the intrusion of Assamese and Bengali. 
Tibetan (first reduced to writing in the 7th century A.D.) and 
Burmese (I I th century) are cultivated languages, and they belong 
to countries outside India Of the other languages of this family 
in India, the best cultivated appears to be Newari of Nepal, now 
spoken by more than 300,000 people. The Newars came from 
Tibet probably in the early centuries of the Christian era, and 
through their contact with India, they built up a great civilisation 
of their own, as a localised Nepali form of Indian Hindu civilisa¬ 
tion. They adopted the Indian alphabet, and built up a rich 
literature, their earliest books (chronicles) so far traceable going 
back to the end of the Nth century. After the conquest of the 
Newars by the Aryan-speaking Gorkhas from West Nepal, in 1768, 
Newan culture and with it the Newari language naturally came 
under the overwhelming influence of the Aryan Gorkhali (it was 
thoroughly under the tutelage of Sanskrit before), and it seems 
that the language is now rapidly disintegrating. Meithei or 
Manipuri, the state language of Manipur (392,000 persons) has 
received the support of the State. The language had an alphabet 
of its own ultimately based on the Indian script, but; in the middle 
of the 18th century Bengali Vaishnava missionaries converted the 
Manipur Rajas to Chaitanya Vaishnavism, and Manipuri is now 
written and printed in the Bengali script, and it boasts of a growing 
literature. The Ahoms (who were allied to the Shans and the 
Siamese, and thus belong to the Dai or Thai i.e; Siamese section of 
the Sino-Tibetana) conquered Assam in 1228, and gave to Assam its 
line of Ahom Kings who ruled Assam down to the period of British 
annexation. The Ahom language had its own script, and it 
possessed a noteworthy literature of buranji « or chronicles, which 
was kept up by the Ahom priests, but the Ahoms became Hindus, 
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and gradually lost their language, taking up the Aryan Assamese 
of their subjects. The Lepcha language, spoken near Darjeeling, 
has its own special alphabet, with a little literature of Buddhist 
inspiration. But excepting Meithei or Manipuri, all the Sino-Tibetan 
languages of India are in a bad way, even though three of them, 
including Meithei, have been recognised by the University of 
Calcutta as vernaculars or mother-tongues which can be offered by 
their speakers as a subject for University examinations—viz.. 
Meithei, Garo (230,000) and Lushei (60,000). 

II. THE AUSTRIC. (NISADA) LANGUAGES 

r 

I he Austric languages, the oldest speech-family of India 
which has survived to our day, are spoken by some 5 millions of 
people forming only I 3% of the population of India. They are 
now current in Berar and Central Provinces, in Central India, and 
in the provinces of Bihar, of Chota Nagpur, of Orissa, of Bengal 
and of Assam in Eastern India. Parts of West Bengal, Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa form the area where the Austric languages have 
been spoken since time immemorial: in Assam and parts of North 
and South Bengal, as well as in West Bengal generally, Austric 
speakers have largely migrated in recent years as tea-plantation and 
agricultural labourers. It was in the remote hilly and forest regions of 
the Chota Nagpur plateau and in Orissa that the Austric speeches 
have so long been spared the fate of their sister dialects in the plains 
of Northern India and in Malwa, Rajputana and elsewhere. The 
Austric languages of India fall into three great groups: (i) the 
Kol or Munda group, in Central and Eastern India; (ii) Khasi, in 
Central Assam; and (iii) Nocobarese, in the Nicobar Islands. 

Under (i) come the most important Austric speeches of present- 
day India—Santali (spoken by over 2/2 millions—the largest tribe 
in India speaking an aboriginal language), Mundari (650,000), Ho 
(450,000), Kharia (180,000) and Bhumij (113,000), beside Korku 
(160,000), the westernmost Austric speech of the present-day, 
spoken in the Central Provinces and Berar, and Gadaba (44,000) and 
Savara (196,000) in Orissa and the Madras Presidency bordering on 
Orissa. The Kol or Munda speeches are very picturesque lan¬ 
guages, but are lacking in terms for abstract ideas. Their habit of 
counting by twenties (twenty being originally the highest unit of 
computation in these primitive speeches) appears to have been 
imposed on the Aryan languages contiguous to them or suppressing 
them. These speeches have now largely borrowed words from 
Aryan languages like Bihari (Magahi, Bhojpuri) and Bengali. These 
languages have never been studied before, and they were reduced to 
writing only when European Christian Missionaries (Belgian and 
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German Jesuits, and British and Norwegian Protestants) came to 
Chota Nagpur and Bengal and took up the work of preaching to and 
converting the Santals and the Mundaris. Grammars and mono¬ 
graphs of great value (including an Encyclopaedia Mvndarica in 14 
volumes) have been published, and collections of folk-literature, 
songs and tales, particularly in Santali and Mundari ; and these 
collections have enriched Indian literature. The Munda folk-songs, 
winch have been translated and studied so sympathetically by 
Europeans and by an Indian scholar like Sarat Chandra Roy, the 
anthropologist and friend of the aborigines of Chota Nagpur, are 
beautiful in their own way ; and the Santal folk-tales, brought out 
in valuable editions by the Norwegian missionaries Skrefsrud and 
Bodding, form some of the finest folk-tales of any people. The 
Christian scriptures and Christian religious works translated into the 
Kol speeches are, together with the native songs and stories, giving 
a written literature to these. But large-scale penetration of the Kol 
territory by Aryan speakers, and migration of Kol speakers to other 
parts of the country to make a living, are bringing about profound 
changes, sometimes of dislocation even of their language and tra¬ 
ditions and ways of life. Santals, Mundaris, Hos, Korkus and 
others are forced to be bilingual, with some Aryan language like 
Hindi, or Oriya, or Bengali. For education, they must know one 
of these languages—the tribal languages are not encouraged or 
taught in the school (except in the case of Santali, which has been 
recognised for the Matriculation examination by the University of 
Calcutta, which generally follows a very liberal policy in the matter 
of backward languages). The Aryanisation of the Kol or Munda 
speakers is thus proceeding apace, and it is in a way the continua¬ 
tion of the process which started when the Aryan speech and the 
Austric came in touch with each other in the Panjab or Upper 
Gangetic Valley for the first time over 3,000 years ago, and when the 
first Austric speakers adopted Aryan, (ii) Khasi, spoken in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam, flanked on its west and east and north by 
Tibeto-Burman dialects, belongs to the Mon-Khmer group of the 
Austro-Asiatic branch of the Austric family : it presents remarkable 
contrasts with the Kol speeches, although these belong all to the 
same family, as much as the physical type of the Khasis with their 
light skins and Mongoloid features does with the dark or black Kol 
or Munda type. The Khasis now number 234,000, and a good 
part of them became Christians through the exertions of the Welsh 
Methodist Missionaries. Khasi written in the Roman script has got 
a literature, mostly of Christian inspiration, and it has been recog¬ 
nised by the University of Calcutta up to the B.A. examination: 
but only comparative isolation and a certain amount of tribal cons¬ 
ciousness with attendant exclusiveness so fai as the major Aryan- 
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speaking communities of the Bengalis and Assamese are concern* 
ed are helping to keep up Khasi in both the home and the school 
but even here Aryan influences cannot be resisted from either 
Bengali or Assamese. (iii) Nicobarese, spoken by some 10,000 
people in the Nicobar Islands, is more allied to Khasi and Mon- 
Khmer than to Kol (Munda), and it is the speech of a primitive 
people confined to the few islands in the Bay of Bengal. 

Ill HIE DRAVIDIAN (DRAVIDA) LANGUAGES 
The present day Dravidian languages, comprising the four 
highly cultivated speeches of South India, viz., Telugu, Kannada. 
Tamil and Malayalam, and a number of less advanced speeches in 
both South and Central India and Eastern India as well as in Balu¬ 
chistan, have so much of a family resemblance and agree with each 
other so very closely that they can easily be regarded having 
descended from a single speech which can be described as Primitive 
Dravidian. This Primitive Dravidian, which may have existed as 
a single and undivided language when the Aryans came into India 
after 1500 B.C., would appear to be a form of the ancient Eastern 
Mediterranean (or Aegean) speech, current in Greece and the 
Islands of the Aegean Sea and Western Asia Minor before 
the Indo-European speaking Hellenes came there,—if the theory 
that the earliest Dravidians of India were a Mediterranean people 
who came to India with their culture and their language be correct. 
In any case, we have evidence of the presence of the Dravidian 
(as much as the Austric) speech in India from the Rigveda on* 
wards. The Dravidians profoundly modified the development of 
the Aryan speech in India—in phonetics, in morphology, in 
syntax, in a similar way—particularly in vocabulary. The oldest 
specimens of Dravidian go back to the beginning of the first millen¬ 
nium A.D , when we have the bulk of the Cen-tamiz or Old Tamil 
literature taking its present shape,—this literature, in part, easily 
going back to the first century after Christ. Tamil is thus the Dra¬ 
vidian speech with the longest history, and it has preserved its 
Dravidian character most faithfully. Cen-tami% or Old Tamil of 
the period 500-1300 A.D. changed to middle Tamil, which finally 
became Kodun-dami? or New or Modern Tamil of the present day. 
Spoken by nearly 20 millions in India, in the extreme South of 
the peninsula, and by over 1 /i millions more in Ceylon, it boasts 
of a literature which, particularly in its earlier phase, easily comes 
after that of the Aryan Sanskrit in originality and extent; and the 
religious literature of Tamil, centering round the conception of die 
Divinity as Siva and Vishnu, is one of the greatest things created 
by the spirit of India. Malayalam, spoken in Travancore and to 
the north of it along the West coast, i$ current among 9 millions 
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of people, and from the mainland Malayalarp has spread to the 
Laccadive Islands. It is derived ultimately from Old Tamil, and 
it started its new career as a separate language from Middle Tamil 
of the 15th century. It has a fine literature, but very largely 
$anskritic in its inspiration and content. Kannada (over 1 I 
millions, in 'Mysore and elsewhere), comes next to Tamil in the 
antiquity of its literature—the oldest Kannada inscriptions going 
back to the 7th century A.D., and the German scholar Hultzsch has 
discovered some lines in Old Kannada in a papyrus ms. of a 
Greek drama dating from the 3rd century A.D. found in Northern 
Egypt, which occur there (in the Greek character, of course) as the 
Indian language employed by an Indian King and his courtiers 
before whom some Greek women who were shipwrecked were 
brought. The Kannada speech shows three stages —Piirvada Pair 
Kannada or Archaic Kannada, Pale Kannada or Old 
Kannada, and Hosa-gannada or Modern Kannada. Telugu is the 
Dravidian tongue which is current among the largest number of 
people“26 millions; and its literature, such as we now have it, 
starts from the IOth century. Kannada and Telugu use practi¬ 
cally the same alphabet, and these as well as the Tamil and 
Malayalam alphabets are South Indian modifications of the sam** 
Brahmi alphabet of ancient India which was current throughout the 
country in the 3rd century B.C. and earlier It would appear the 
Primitive Dravidians called themselves *Dramiza (a word which 
recalls Termilai . mentioned by Herodotos as the national name of 
the pre-Hellenic Cretans, and Trmmili , the name by which the 
Lycians of ancient Asia Minor, who had connections with the 
Cretans, called themselves). Before 500 B.C.« this name *Dramiza 
was Aryanised (in the Sanskrit language) as Dramida or Drami\a , 
which later became Dravida in Classical Sanskrit, whence we have 
the English word Dravidian. Round about the time of Christ, the 
word *Dramiza changed to *Dami?a among the ancestors of the 
present-day Tamil people, as their national name: the Sinhalese 
heard this name and transcribed it as Dami{a, and the Greeks and 
Romans wrote it down as Damir whence Damirikc , the old Greek 
name for the Tamil country ; and by the middle of the 
1st millennium A.D., *Dami% of Proto-Tamil became Tamiz 
(-Tamil), which is the current name for this important branch of 
Dravidian. 

The less cultivated Dravidian tongues are Tulu (152,000) and 
Kodagu or Coorgi (45.000), which are largely under the influence 
of Kannada ; and Toda (only 600 souls), spoken in Ootacamund 
in the Nilgiris, is an interesting and archaic Dravidian speech ; 
and there are a few others in South India, only less important. 
In Central India, we have Gondi (1.865,000) in the Central Provinces, 
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Hyderabad and Madras Pi esidency; Gondi is no longer a 
continuous block, Aryan speeches having made considerable 
inroads in the Gond territory, so that there are only islands of Gond 
speech threatened on all sides by the more powerful Aryan 
(Hindi and Marathi). The Gonds were a backward people, and 
although they were independent, and had their Rajas, they were 
not able to resist the influx of Aryans ; and now they must be 
knowing some Aryan speech, or I elugu when they live close to 
the area of the latter speech. Similarly situated with Gondi are 
Kandh or Kui in Orissa (586,000), Kurukh or Oraon (1,038,000) in 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and Malto (71,000) in the Rajmahal Hills, 
to the south of the bend of the Ganges in Bihar Province. All 
these are in the same boat with the neighbouring Austric speakers: 
they present the same stratum of culture, and there is a similar 
gloomy prospect for all, viz., ultimate absorption by the Aryan 
languages, unless a strong tribal consciousness revived and helped 
the speakers of these languages, Dravidian and Austric, to make 
a stand. Brahui, in the other end of India, in Baluchistan, center¬ 
ing round Kalat, is another Dravidian language (207,000), which 
also appears to be on the downward path. Its speakers have not 
got much tribal patriotism ; there is no literary cultivation of 
Brahui, and its speakers take easily to Baluchi or Sindhi. 

The Diavidian languages are current among some 20 per cent 
of the total population of India. Although Dravidian has suffered 
from much territorial loss in the past, and is 9till suffering in the 
case of the uncultivated Dravidian speeches, * and it would appear 
that even Kannada has receded before Marathi, and l elugu before 
Oriya in not very ancient times “ the four cultivated Dravidian 
languages appear now to have consolidated themselves sufficiently 
well, and these offer resistance to further expansion of Aryan at 
their cost. All these four languages now have fairly rich 
literatures, and then speakers are taking pride in them. These 
languages have found a common platform with the Aryan 
languages of the North (excepting Urdu, and Muslim Panjabi, and 
Sindhi), in their large and ever-increasing vocabulary of Sanskrit 
words. Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam have a very extensive 
range of Sanskrit words, used and understood by all freely ; and even 
though Tamil has preserved the old Dravidian roots and words 
more faithfully than the rest, still a Sanskrit vocabulary, especially 
for words of higher culture, is indispensable for it. One may say 
that any Sanskrit word in the dictionary is a prospective Telugu, 
Kannada, Malayalani and Tamil word. A sentence on a serious 
subject using the ordinary Sanskritised style in any of these South 
Indian languages when read out or transcribed in Devanagari will 
convey a good deal about the subject treated to a speaker of 
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Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati or Marathi ; and this matter, in considering 
the question of the linguistic unity or otherwise of India, should be 
given its due value. 

Another point to note is this : Tamil and Malayalam are said 
to be mutually intelligible to some extent, but there is no common 
Dravidian tongue acting as the natural lingua franca among 
Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada and Telugu. Here formerly Sanskrit 
used to be the link ; and at the present day, it is also a North 
Indian Aryan language, Hindi, which alone can be thought of, 
an Indian language is to serve as an interlingual lien. 

IV. 1HL ARYAN (aRYa) LANGUAGES Ol INDIA 

Although the Aryan speech came to India after Austric and 
Dravidian, it now is the dominant one ; and one form of Aryan 
at the present day, the Hindi or Hindusthani speech, can be 
described as the representative speech of the country, the Lingua 
Indica par excellence: just as the grand-mother or grand-aunt of 
this Hindi speech, viz., Sanskrit, was the most powerful vehicle 
of Indian civilisation and culture and inter-provincial (and even 
international) contacts in ancient and mediaeval times, and still 
remains so to some extent. Over 257 millions of people out of a 
population of nearly 390 millions for India (Census of 1931), i.e., 
73%, are speakers of Aryan languages. The present day Aryan 
languages are often mutually unintelligible, but a little closer 
attention would at once reveal that they possess in common the 
same roots and words derived from the spoken Aryan dialects of 
ancient India or borrowed from Sanskrit, as the culture-language 
of India, in recent times; and not frequently the Aryan languages 
possess the same borrowed Persian word in common. There are 
documents coming down in an unbroken line from c. 1000 B.C. 
(a little after which, according to some scholars, the oldest book in 
the Aryan language, the Rigveda, was first compiled and written 
down) to our times, and the development of the Aryan speech in 
India through all these 3000 years has been traced in its broad out¬ 
lines. The Aryans brought with them their closely connected tribal 
dialects, on the basis of which a sort of poetic speech grew up, 
which we find in the Rigveda hymns. The spoken dialects had 
their own development, but they were frequently controlled by the 
literary speech. The speech of the Rigveda was slightly modified 
after 1000 B.C., and during the period 1000 B.C, to about 600 or 
500 B.C,, it was simplified in certain lines, as the result of natural 
development which the Aryan speech as a whole was undergoing 
and as the result also of the influences from the non-Aryan 
languages which were coming upon it: and it is in this modified 
Vedic, so to say, that we find the Brahmana works of an exegetical 
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character composed after 1000 B.C. and before 500. The spokei 
dialects were rapidly moving, however, particularly in the Pracy* 
or ‘the East’ (present-day Eastern United Provinces, and Bihar); 
they were more conservative in the West (Western United Pro¬ 
vinces, known as the Madhya-desa or the ‘Midland*, and the 
Punjab, known as Udicya or "the North’). When the spoken 
dialects of Aryan, through natural change and through a growing 
non-Aryan influence, were in this way deviating from the earlier 
or purer Aryan norm. Brahman scholars who kept up the study of 
the oldest Aryan literature as in the Vedas (beginning with the 
Rigveda) and in the explanatory, speculative, and philosophical 
literature that was growing up in the Brahmana books, built up a 
literary language, based on the literature they were accustomed to 
study and on the purer speech of the Panjab and the Midland, 
and properly buttressed by rigid rules of grammar ; and a great 
grammarian came, Panini, whose home was in the present North- 
West Frontier Province, who wrote one of the most astonishing 
creations of the human intellect, his compiehensive grammar of 
this young literary speech, in which he did not neglect the earlier 
(Rigvedic) phase of the speech. Panini flourished probably in the 
5th century B.C., and the speech adopted in the Brahman schools 
and regulated by him, which in its phonetics and forms represented 
substantially the Aryan language of the oldest period, came to be 
known as Sanscrit (Samsk/ta, or the ‘perfected’ speech). Sanskrit 
as the younger form of the Vedic literary language forthwith 
became the most important vehicle of Indian thought and Indian 
civilisation, and it spread all over India with the spread of North 
Indian (mixed Arya-Dravirfa-Nisada-Kiratai) civilisation, and even 
outside India: and with Chinese, Greek and Latin, and Arabic, 
Sanskrit became one of the greatest cultural forces in the ancient 
and mediaeval world. 

By 600 B.C., the Aryan language entered the second stage of 
its development, beginning with Eastern India. The first stage 
of the Aryan language in India up to 600 B.C. is known as the 
Old Indo-Aryan (OIA) stage. The second, or Middle Indo-Aryan 
(MIA) stage, commenced, when, first of all in the East, 
certain phonetic changes manifested themselves, notably the 
assimilation of consonant groups (by which words like 
dharma, sapta, sahya became dhamma, aatia, sajjha etc.). 
Sanskrit continued to be studied and written by the 
scholars, but people went on speaking the colloquial dialects 
which entered the Middle stage of Indo-Aryan. This Middle 
Indo-Aryan stage continued right down to about 1000 A.D., with 
a progressive change in the language, involving aU aspects—in 
sounds (after assimilation came, by 500 A.D., loss of interior stops 
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and weakening of aspirated stops to h , by which /ufea and suta 
both became sua, and mukha , muha —and this loss of stops and 
change of the aspirated consonants to h altered so to say the 
outward face of the language), in inflexions (which were very 
largely reduced) and in the vocabulary (old words were dropped, 
and new words created with Aryan elements, or borrowed from 
the non-Aryan speeches came in their place). We note several 
periods or sub-stages in the history of In do-Ary an during its Middle 
Stage extending over 1500 years. Under the inspiration of 
Buddhism and Jainism, which were religious reformist movements 
directed to some extent against Vedic ritualism, the spoken 
vernaculars of the Middle Indo-Aryan period came to be used for 
literature : thus we have Pali, and the various Prakrits, which are 
forms of MIA. employed by the Buddhists and the Jains. In the 
Sanskrit drama, the oldest extant specimens of which belong to 
the early centuries of the Christian era, the various Prakrit dialects 
(Middle Indo-Aryan) are used by various types of characters foi 
greater resemblance to actual conditions, side by side with 
Sanskrit which is confined to the more exalted characters— 
Brahmans and kings and others of high rank, for instance. Kings 
employed the Middle Indo-Aryan dialects for their inscriptions: 
the famous inscriptions of emperor Asoka (3rd century B.C.) are in 
the various local Prakrits of the period. But subsequently Sanskrit 
replaced the Prakrits in inscriptions ; and even popular literature, 
which was in the early pre-Christian Prakrits, was rendered into 
Sanskrit (the great Sanskrit epic the Mahdbhdrata and 
some of the Purdnas are believed, partly at least, to 
have been rendered into Sanskrit from original Prakrit 
verse ballads). So although the Middle Indo-Aryan Prakrit dialects 
had some vogue in ancient and mediaeval India to 1000 A.D., it 
was Sanskrit which was mainly predominant. Towards the end of 
the Middle Indo-Aryan stage, after 600 A.D., roughly, a late form 
of Middle Indo-Aryan based on the spoken dialects of Western 
United Provinces, Panjab and Rajputana, known as the Scturasenl 
ApabhramSa , succeeded the Prakrits as a popular literary language; 
and this was current roughly from 800 A.D. to 1400 A.D , as an 
important literary dialect all over Aryan India. 

Further phonetic and grammatical changes ushered in the 
third stage in the history of Indo-Aryan—the New Indo-Aryan 
(NIA.) stage, from 1000 A.D., when, from the various provincial 
forms of Middle Indo-Aryan, the New or Modern Indo-Aryan lan¬ 
guages or provincial Aryan speeches came into being. It seems when 
before 1000 A.D, the modern Aryan languages were taking shape, 
there was, in spite of diversity of dialects, a general intelligibility 
among the current forms of Indo-Aryan, which was to some extent 
4 
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the reason for the establishment of the Sauraseni Apabhramsa as 
an inter-provincial speech for the whole of Aryan India. When 
the New Indo-Aryan languages were coming into being about 
1000 B.C., these were not forthwith used in literature, at least not 
everywhere; but Sauraseni Apabhramsa, as an older and a well- 
established form of vernacular speech, and the Apabhramsa literary 
tradition—these continued even for two centuries after the Modern 
Indo-Aryan languages came into prominence and began (though 
sparingly at first, as they were feeling their way, so to say) to be 
used in literature. 

The New Indo-Aryan languages and dialects have been classed 
into a number of groups, taking into note their mutual connections 
or affinities; and these groups, with the speeches belonging to 
them, and the approximate number of millions of people speaking 
them, are indicated below :— 

I. The North-Western Group: (I) Lahnda or Hindki or 

Western Panjabi dialects, S]/ 2 millions ; (2) Sindhi 

(with Kachhi), 4 millions. 

II. The Southern Group : (3) Marathi, 21 millions (with 

Konkani, \/ 2 millions, and Halabi). 

Ill The Eastern Group : (4) Oriya, 11 millions; (5) Bengali, 
53^ millions; (6) Assamese, 2 millions; (7) the Bihari 
speeches, 37 millions, viz., (7a) Maithili, 10 millions, 
(7b) Magahi, 6]/ 2 millions, and (7c) Bhojpuri (with 
Sadani or Chota-Nagpuri), 20 Y 2 millions. 

IV. The East Central (Mediate) Group: (8) Eastern Hindi, or 
Kosali (in its three dialects, Awadhi or Baisw&ri, 
Bagheli, and Chattisgarhi or Maha-Kosali), 22 Yx mil¬ 
lions. 

The Central Group: (9) Hindi Proper, or Western Hindi, 
the speech of the Midland (including ‘Vernacular 
Hindustani*, Khari-Boli with its two literary forms 
High-Hindi and Urdu, and Bangaru; and Braj-bhakha 
Kanauji and Bundeli), 41 millions; (10) Panjabi or 
Eastern Panjabi, 1 5 ] / 2 millions; and (II) Rajasthani- 
Gujarati—including (I la) Gujarati, 11 millions; (11b) 
the Rajasthani Dialects like Marwari, Haroti, Jaipuri, 
Mewati, Ahirwati and Malavi, 14 millions; (11c) the 
Bhili dialects, 2 millions (besides Saurashtri in South 
India, and Gujari in the Panjab and Kashmir), 

The Northern or Pahart or Himalayan Group ; (12) Eastern 
Pahari, or Khaskuraf or Gorkhali ( or Parbatiya, or 
Nepali), 6 millions ; (13) Central Parian, including the 


V. 


VI. 
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Garhwali and Kumaoni dialects, 1 million; and (14) the 
Western Pahari dialects (e.g, Chameali, Kulut, 
Mandeali, Kiunthali, Sirmauri, etc.), 1 million. 

In addition to these Indian Groups of Indo-Aryan, certain Indo- 
Aryan speeches were taken out of India in early times, which have 
had their independent development outside India. Such extra- 
Indian Indo-European speeches are: 

VII. Sinhalese, in Ceylon, with Maldivian. 

VIH. The Romani (Gipsy) dialects of Western Asia and Europe. 

The single Aryan or Indo-Iranian speech of ancient times split 
up into three branches in Iran and India. First, there was the Indian 
or Indo-Aryan branch, which is represented in India by Vedic and 
Sanskrit in ancient times, by Pali, the Prakrits and Apabhramsa, 
and finally by the New Indo-Aryan speeches as enumerated above. 
Then there was the Iranian branch of Indo-Iranian or ancient 
Aryan, of which the ancient representatives were Avestan and 
Old Persian, which were followed by Pahlavi or Middle Persian. 
Old Khotanese and Sogdian of early post-Christian centur.es, and 
then we have the Modern Iranian languages and dialects—the New 
Persian standard literary language, the various spoken dialects of Per¬ 
sia, Kurdish in North-west Iran, Ossetish in the Caucasus Moun¬ 
tains, Pashto (or Pakhto) the language of the Afghans, Baluchi of 
Baluchistan, and the Yaghnobi dialects of the Pamir. Of these, 
Pashto and Baluchi are current within the frontiers of India 
(Pashto, 1 Y 2 millions in the North-Western Frontier Province, 
besides a large number in Eastern and Southern Afghanistan, and 
Baluchi, in two rather different dialects, 628,000). There is besides 
a small Iranian speech, the Ormuri or Bargishta, spoken 
in Afghanistan. The third branch of Indo-Iranian is 

the Dardic, which includes a number of speeches, very 

interesting linguistically but not important otherwise, which are 
current in the extreme North-west of India, and partly in the 
Afghan territory bordering on North-west India (Kashmir). The 
Dardic branch forms a sort of half-way house between its sister- 
branches of Indo-Aryan and Iranian, partaking of some of the 
special characteristics of both. The more important Dardic 
speeches are—Kashmiri, with dialects (\/i millions), which has 
come very largely under the influence of Sanskrit and the Middle 
and New Indo-Aryan speeches of the Panjab ; and Shina (68,000) ; 
besides a few others like Kohistani, Chitrali (Kho-war), Bashgali, 
tod Paehai, confined to very small numbers in the almost inacces¬ 
sible mountain tracts between India and Afghanistan, 
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Finally, we have a mystery language in Burushaski or Khajuna, 
current among some 26,000 people in the state of Hunza-Nagyr in 
Gilgit to the north of Kashmir. This speech so far stands isolated, 
and it has not as yet been possible to affiliate it to any known 
speech-family, although it has been suggested that it is perhaps 
connected with Austric, while others have postulated an affinity of 
Burushaski with the Caucasian family of speeches. 

I HE PLACE OF THE LANGUAGES IN INDIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE 

The Aryan languages, in addition to their numerical impor¬ 
tance, have another special character—they form our great spiritual 
and cultural link with the Western world—with the world of 
Persian, of Greek, of the Latin languages like French and Italian, 
of the Germanic and Slav and Celtic languages like English and 
German, Russian and Czech, Welsh and Irish. The Dravidian 
speakers also have made Sanskrit their Town, and this Aryan speech 
has had a unique place in the evolution of the mental culture 
of the Dra vidian speakers. 

The relative unimportance of the Sino-Tibetan and Austric 
speeches (apart from their linguistic and historical interest) in the 
life of present-day India has been mentioned before. They should 
nevertheless be given every encouragement, to continue as vehicles 
of the peculiar culture connected with them, although their speakers 
under the force of circumstances must learn some other tongue. 
The Dravidian speeches, too, have more a localised importance: 
their numbers, particularly of the four great speeches, are an 
important factor, and the intrinsic worth of Tamil literature, and 
its originality, make it the representative Dravidian language, a 
heritage for humanity. But the Dravidian speeches are no longer 
self-sufficient—they cannot do without Aryan ; and they cannot be 
federated together, owing to the lack of a common lingua franca . 
such as Hindi (Hindusthani) undoubtedly is among the Modern 
Aryan languages. 

The Aryan speeches enumerated before represent about 15 main 
languages or dialect groups including the Dardic speeches, and 
these are served by some 11 literary languages. All the Aryan 
speeches, literary or otherwise, are not of equal importance. 
There are speeches, which from point of view of grammar and 
origin, have every right to be considered distinct languages, and 
are spoken by millions of people, and yet their speakers are quite 
content to keep their mother-tongue in the background, and 
employ some other language for education, public life and 
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literature. Thus the speakers of the Bihari speeches, comprising 
the 10 millions of Maithils, i>Yi of Magahiyas, and 20 of Bhoj- 
puriyas, have largely adopted High Hindi ; similarly Rajasthani 
speakers, and most Panjabi and Hindki (Lahnda) speakers have 
accepted High-Hindi and Urdu. This is just like Provencals in 
South France no longer cultivating their own speech, but taking 
to French. On the other hand, small languages spoken by a few 
millions only have in some cases got the status of independent 
languages* e.g., Assamese, with some 2Yi millions of speakers, 
keeps its independent existence vis-a-vis its great sister and 
neighbour, Bengali ; and so does Sindhi, vis-a-vis Hindki and 
Panjabi. 

Hindi or Hindusthani is the natural lingua franca or inter¬ 
provincial language among the various Indo-Aryan languages of 
the North, and its place is due to its geographical position and 
to a number of historical reasons which are noted below. It is 
used in its two forms of High or Nagari Hindi and Urdu as the lan¬ 
guage of literature and public life for some 140 millions of people. 
Although Hindi (Hindusthani) has two literary forms, it is a single 
speech, when we consider its grammar ; and spoken Hindusthani 
forming the common lien speech of the masses of North India 
frequently simplifies the grammar of Standard Hindusthani (Hindi). 
One may say that in its simple form Hindi (Hindustani) is current 
among 257 millions as their most natural communication-speech 
when they are outside the range of their own language. From 
the point of view of number, Hindi (Hindusthani) can be placed 
third in the list of the great languages of the world, coming after 
Northern Chinese and English (English, of course, has a much 
greater international importance than any other language). Hindi 
(Hindusthani) is a very vigorous speech, and it has power to 
expand by building or borrowing, and the borrowing takes place 
from Sanskrit (in the case of the language as used by the Hindus), 
from Perso-Arabic (largely in the Muslim form of the language), 
and from English. The literature of the language in its two forms 
is quite respectable, and High-Hindi of the present day has 
inherited the literature and literary tradition of the various North 
Indian languages and dialects which have now come to accept its 
sway (e.g., Early Kosali or Awadhi literature has now become a 
part of ‘Early Hindi’ literature, and Early Rajasthani and Panjabi 
literatures also). We shall have occasion to revert to Hindi 
(Hindusthani) once again. 

After Hindi, we have to mention Bengali. Bengali is the 
mother-tongue of the largest number of people in India, its present 
numerical strength being near about 60 millions. There are of 
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course dialects, but Bengali is one language, and unlike the case 
of Hindi (Hindusthani) we do not have speakers of other languages 
adopting Bengali as their language of culture and literature. Hindi 
(Hindusthani) as a ‘Western Hindi* speech, together with its con¬ 
nected dialects of Vernacular Hindustani and Bangaru, Braj- 
bhakha, Bundeli and Kanauji, is the home-language, or mother- 
tongue, of not more than 45 millions—although it is current among 
140 millions, and is the lingua franca for 257 millions. However, 
Bengali may be said to be the eighth great language of the world, 
coming after Northern Chinese, English. Hindi (Hindustani). 
Russian (Velikorusski or Great Russian), German, Japanese and 
Spanish. The oldest specimens of Bengali go back to the lOth-llth 
century, and its literature is quite a rich one in a modern language. 
Modern Bengali literature of the I9th-20th centuries has greater 
extent, variety and importance than that of any other Modern Indian 
language, and some of its literary men of the present age are all- 
India figures, like the novelists Bankim Chandra Chatterji and Sarat 
Chandra Chatterji, and the poet, novelist and writer Rabindranath 
Tagore. This last great writer has raised remarkably the prestige 
of Indian literature as a whole among the literatures of the world. 
Bengali is a very expressive speech, and has a very vigorous 
literary life. Bengali is written in a special character (Assamese 
also uses it, with two special letters, one of which, viz., that for 
w , is sometimes put to use by Bengali philologists also) which 
can be described as the eastern sister of Devanagari in which 
Hindi and Marathi, and frequently Gujarati, as well as Rajasthani, 
Eastern Hindi and Bihari are written. Assamese resembles 
Bengali very much, and in their earlier forms Bengali and 
Assamese become indistinguishable: only the separate political 
history of Assam, and the fact that its upper classes or castes 
never had social relations with similar groups in Bengal, have 
helped to bring about a differentiation between Assamese and 
Bengali cultures and literatures. We can only speak of a common 
Assamese-Bengali speech which differentiated into the present-dav 
Assamese and Bengali during the last few hundred years. The 
Assamese intelligentsia understand the disadvantages of their 
mother-tongue—it is a minority speech in its own province, and 
is largely overshadowed by its greater sister Bengali ; and yet 
they are keeping up a laudable literary effort. Oriya is a close 
sister to Assamese-Bengali, and Oriya life and culture as .those of 
an independent Hindu state (like Assam) followed a different 
course than those of Bengali for some centuries. The common 
Eastern Alphabet current in the Eastern United Provinces, Nepal 
(among the Newars), Bihar, Assam, Bengal and Orissa a thousand 
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year* ago, took a special line of development in Orissa during the 
last 400 years, so that the Oriya script of the present-day has 
become something distinctive for Oriya. Oriya literature has a 
reasonable extent and quality, and Oriya is marching along the 
same path, so far as literary styles and ideals are considered, as 
Bengali. The foundation of the Utkala University at Cuttack 
(Kataka) for the province of Orissa is sure to give a great impetus 
to the Oriya language and its literature. 

In the various Bihari dialects or speeches, Maithili, Magahi and 
Bhojpuri, we do not see much literary life, High Hindi and partly 
Urdu being the literary languages commonly employed by their 
speakers. Maithili, however, has a noteworthy literature : its oldest 
book goes back to the first quarter of the 14th century, and 
Vidyapati (c. 1350-1450) was a great lyrist who exerted a very great 
influence on the Vaishnava lyric poetry of Bengal and Assam and 
to some extent of Orissa, from the 15th century onwards—Vidyapati 
having been adopted into Bengali literature, so to say, as a famous 
poet of early times of Braja-buli, a mixed Maithili-Bengali poetic 
speech which grew up in Bengal in imitation of the language of 
Vidyapati’s songs. A growing volume of popular opinion in 
Mithila or North Bihar is now demanding the establishment of 
Maithili as the proper literary language of the people of North 
Bihar, to the exclusion of Hindi; and Maithili has been given re 
cognition in the Universities of Calcutta and Patna. Bhojpuri, the 
speech of a stalwart fighting race in Eastern India, has a rich 
popular literature of folk-songs and ballads, some of which have 
been collected and published; and although some poems in Bhoj¬ 
puri by Kabir (15th century) have been found, its literary output 
has been rather insignificant—the Brahman intelligentsia among the 
Bhojpuri-speaking people feeling more attracted to Sanskrit, consi¬ 
dering that the holy city of Hindu India and the most important 
centre of Sanskrit learning, Benares, is within the Bhojpuri area. 
Bhojpuris are quite proud of their language, and among themselves 
they never use Hindi; and some Bhojpuri intellectuals are thinking 
of reviving Bhojpuri and are .writing books in it. Magahi is 
almost a dialect of Maithili, so closely these two speeches agree; 
but Magahi literature is very limited in extent, consisting only of a 
few folk-songs and ballads, very little of which is available in 
print. 

The speakers of the Kosali or Eastern Hindi dialects have now 
all accepted Hindi, but Early Eastern Hindi, particularly the Awadhi 
or Baiswari dialect, had a rich literature which is now looked upon as 
a dialectal form of Early Hindi (Hindustani) literature. Tulasidasa, 
one of the greatest poet-saints of Northern India (16th century), 
composed his Rdma-carita-manasa , the Bible of the Hindus of 
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Northern India from the Panjab to Bihar and from the foothills of 
the Himalayas to Central India, in Awadhi ; and earlier we have 
some Muslim poets, pre-eminent among whom was Malik Muham¬ 
mad Jayasi, the author of the Padumdwati , who wrote in very good 
Early Awadhi comparable to Tulasidasa’s works. 

In the North, along the Himalayas from Kashmir to Bhotan, 
we have the Pahari or Himalayan dialects. The Western Pafiari 
and the Central Pahari speakers have mostly adopted High Hindi 
as their literary language, their own dialects being insignificant 
numerically and culturally, lacking a proper literature except some 
songs and ballads. The Eastern branch of Pahari has one lan¬ 
guage, Gorkhali, or Khaskura, known also as Paarbatiya and 
Nepali, which is the official language of the independent Hindu 
Kingdom of Nepal The Nepal Government is actively encourag¬ 
ing and supporting its development, and with this interest it bids 
fair to become a worthy sister of the greater Aryan languages Hindi, 
Bengali, Gujarati and Marathi, although its earliest specimens do not 
go beyond 1700 A.D. The Pahari speeches have a substratum of 
Khasa or Dardic speech on which the Indo-Aryan speeches from 
the plains have been superimposed. 

Hindki or Lahnda, i.e., Western Panjabi, has no serious literary 
life now, although some books were formerly composed in it 
(some Sikh religious chronicles). It is no longer a uniform speech, 
but is split up in a number of dialects. Speakers of Western 
Panjabi largely use the Urdu form of Hindustani, and to a limited 
extent Eastern Panjabi. The latter has only a secondary place 
even in the Panjab, Urdu largely and to a slight extent High-Hindi 
being the first languages of the school- and college-educated 
Panjabis. Eastern Panjabi is cultivated by the Sikhs mostly, and 
a few Hindus and Muslims as well ; and the language has been 
split up into two by two scripts, Gurmukhi for “Sikh Panjabi’* and 
Perso-Arabic for “Muslim Panjabi’*, like High-Hindi and Urdu ; 
and both these forms of Panjabi are recognised by the University 
of the Panjab. Sindhi has a little literature, and is an independent 
language, using a much elaborated form of the Perso-Arabic 
script. A few Hindus sometimes use the old Landa script 
for writing Sindhi, the script allied to Gurmukhi and Sarada of 
Kashmir, but in printing the Arabic script as extended for Sindhi 
is mainly employed (occasionally Sindhi is printed in the Gurmukhi 
script also, and a slight use of the Devanagari for printing Sindhi 
is also found). Kashmiri has practically abandoned its native 
script the Sarada, a sister of the Devanagari, for the Perso* Arabic 
script, and Kashmiri speakers easily take to Urdu, 

In Rajasthan or Rajputana we have a number of closely allied 
dialects, of which Marwari, spoken throughout Central and 
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Western Rajputana, is the most important ; and on the basis of 
early Marwari, there grew up a literary language known as Dingal 
in Rajputana after 1500 A.D. Dingal has a rich literature, now 
being printed. Marwari, i.e.. Western Rajasthani, and Gujarat* 
were practically one speech up to 1500 A.D., so that we can 
speak of Gujarati as a member of the Rajasthan-Gujarati group 
of dialects which has attained to the status of a recognised 
language which the other members (excepting partly Marwari) 
failed to do. The absence of a literary speech binding all the 
dialects of Rajasthani gave High-Hindi its chance in the 19th and 
20th centuries, and High-Hindi has come to be recognised as the 
literary language for the whole of Rajputana. But a revivaliatic 
movement in favour of Rajasthani has started, largely through the 
publication of some early Dingal texts, and it is now attempted to 
set up the Marwari form of Rajasthani as a new literary language, 
books being composed in it. There was also an attempt to have 
another type of Rajasthani which embraced all the other dialects, 
but this did not prove successful. We have before us the possi 
bility of Rajasthani (Marwari) being established once again as 
another great Indo-Aryan literary speech 

Gujarati has one of the richest literatuies of Modern India. 
It is the language of Mahatma Gandhi, who writes in it, while he 
advocates the universal employment of 1 iindustani (as a com¬ 
promise speech between High-Hindi and Urdu) in Indian public 
life all over the country. 

Finally, we have Marathi as the southernmost Indo-Aryan 
speech. Marathi in some respects stands a little apart from the 
great Northern Indian group of Aryan speeches extending from the 
Panjab and Rajputana through Gangetic India to Bengal, and thin 
was due to the Deccan tract, the home of Marathi, being to some 
extent cut off from the currents of life in the Northern plains 
Marathi literature goes back to the last quarter of the 13th century 
and it has had an unbroken history since then. Konkani, spoken 
in Goa and the Western coasts, is closely related to Marathi, 
differing from it but slightly. The Christians (Luso-lndians) of Goa 
under Portuguese and Roman Catholic inspiration have built Up 
a little literature in one form of Konkani, which is written and 
printed in the Roman script. There have been half-hearted 
attempts to obtain for Konkani an independent status as a literary 
language, but its six dialects have no common literary form, and 
so most Konkani speakers naturally adopt Marathi as their literary 
language. Halabi is a Marathi dialect much influenced by Oriya and 
Chattisgarhi (Kosali), and it is a patois spoken by some very back** 

ward peoples in the south of the eastern part of the Marathi tract. 

5 
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HINDI (HINDUSTANI OR HlNDUSTHANl), THE ‘LINGUA 
INDICA* OF TODAY : ITS EVOLUTION AND ITS 
PRESENT SITUATION. 

We now come to Hindi, which requires a special 
treatment for itself. Hindi (Hindustani or Hindusthani) is 
a Protean speech, being current in various styles. Roughly 
speaking, it is based on the spoken dialects of the West¬ 
ern Hindi group known as Vernacular Hindustani and Bangaru , 
with a certain amount of Panjabi influence; and its proper centre, 
where everybody speaks it (or something very close to it) as his or her 
home language^ consists of the districts of Moradabad, Bijnaur, 
Meerut (Merath), Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpur, the southern part 
of Dehra Dun, and the state of Rampur in the N.W, of the United 
Provinces, the city of Delhi (which as the capital of Mogul India is 
recognised as its centre), the Province of Delhi, and partly the dis 
tricts of Gurgaon to the south of Delhi and Rohtak to the north¬ 
west and west of Delhi, the districts of Ambala and Katnal, and part 
of Patiala and Jind States in Eastern Panjab. This area corresponds 
roughly to the tract known as the Kuru-panchala area of the 
Maddhya desa or Midland, which in the period 1000-500 B.C. was the 
heart of Aryandom in North India, where the great synthesis of 
Brahmanism as a composite of Aryan and non-Aryan religion took 
place. This area was also the meeting place of the two distinct 
areas in India—the Indus basin and the Ganges basin. The dialects 
of this area, as well as of contiguous parts of the Upper 
Ganges Valley, had a pre-eminence in India as those of the heart 
of the early Hindu world. The New Indo-Aryan languages which 
are current to-day were taking shape round about 1000 A.D.; and 
while they were evolving, they were not forthwith used in literature 
(except in Bengal, where we find the actual Old Bengali of the 
10-11th centuries employed in composing some religious and mystic 
songs). In India, as in other countries with a literary tradition of 
some importance, the written language has always been a little 
conservative (witness the case of English—in its written form, i.e., 
in its spelling, English largely stands on the pronunciation of four 
hundred years ago.) So that in the 10th, 11th and 12th centuries, 
apart from Sanskrit, the language which was used in 
popular literature was SaurasenT Apabhrariisa, particularly in the 
Panjab, Rajputana, Gujarat and Western U.P., which was for the 
period an archaic form of speech, but much influenced by the spoken 
dialects. The accepted literary language of the Hindustani area and 
of the contiguous tracts in the llth, 12th and 13th centuries (when 
the Turks from Afganistan effected the conquest of Northern India 
and inaugurated a new period in the history of India by annexing Pam 
jub to the Muslim Ghazni empire of Afghanistan and then by setting 
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up a Muslim empire at Delhi) appears to have been this Sauraaeni 
Apabhramsa as it was a few centuries earlier. This archaic literary 
language was retained because it had a very strong literary tradition. 

When the Turks were established at Lahore and Delhi, the 
flow of Indian Hindu culture suffered a check, and the Apabhramsa 
speech as an archaic literary speech, to appreciate which a special 
knowledge of the Indian tradition was needed, naturally could not 
interest the foreign Muslim rulers of India as much as the actual 
spoken and living vernaculars which they must know since they 
came to stay in India. The tradition of Apabhramsa retiied into 
the Rajput States of Rajputana which the Turks could not at first 
conquer, and there in the hands of the Rajput court boards it con¬ 
tinued to be cultivated for some centuries, although it became more 
and more modified by the spoken languages. The actual spoken 
languages were coming into prominence vis-a-vis the Apabhramsa, 
and already in the 10th-13th century Bengal, and 12th century 
eastern U.P. (Benares and Ayodhya), the spoken vernaculars are 
found to have a vogue in literature. Following Apabhramsa, which 
came to be used less and less, Bengali, Oriya, Maithili, Bhojpuri, 
Kosali and Brajbhakha, Marwari (Rajasthani), Gujarati and 
Marathi, are found to come into prominence; and in North India, 
Brajbhakha appears to have gained ground, and to have become the 
most elegant form of speech from Benares to Lahore, during the 
14th-15th centuries. Brajbhakha had as its centre the district of 
Mathura, but poets from the Panjab to Bihar would essay Braj¬ 
bhakha, although frequently mixing it with their local patois , 
Hindki or Panjabi, Vernacular Hindustani or Kosali. Delhi was the 
capital of Indian Muslim empire, but the speech of the capital for 
some centuries remained just a spoken language—nobody cared to 
write in it, although the people of Delhi and the court circles spoke 
it at home, and it was slowly carried to the provinces by the officials 
and troops sent out from Delhi and by businessmen and others from 
the Delhi area. The Mulims, particularly those of foreign origin, 
despised Indian languages as languages of literature (there were 
honourable exceptions, like the illustrious Amir Khusrau, who died 
in 1326, and who was the greatest Persian poet of India, but who 
had a real love and understanding of the Indian speech, and com¬ 
posed verses in it), and Persian was the language of their heart, 
which they cultivated both in society and in literature. The 
Hindus, and following them the Muslims (largely of native Indian 
origin, and some Indianised foreigners), wrote less in Apabhramsa 
(and its younger forms known as Avahaitha and Pingal) and more 
and more in Brajbhakha, pure or mixed, and in Kosali or Awadhi 
(Eastern Hindi), and to a slight extent in the Rajputana and the 
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referred to its provenance— Hindustani , or the language of Hindustan 
or North India, as opposed to the Dakhni or the language of the 
Deccan or the South. The Dutch and other Europeans in Surat, 
e.g., by the end of the 17th century, knew this northern Delhi 
speech by this name, which was Europeanised as Lingua lndo- 
stanica. So it would appear that it was in the Deccan that the 
Delhi speech as used by the Muslims acquired two new names, 
which later became quite popular, viz., Hindustani and Urdu. 

North Indian Muslims evidently discovered Dakhni literature 
in the Deccan, and it opened up to some of them the possibilities 
of the Delhi speech, the accepted elegant Indian language of the 
Muslim court circles, as a language of literature, Islamic in 
inspiration : for in Dakhni they found something veiy near, almost 
identical, with the Delhi speech, written in the Persian characters, 
and employing the metres and the special cliches of Persian poetr>. 
Wali, born in Aurangabad in the Deccan, appears to be the person 
who first essayed employing the Delhi speech on the lines of its 
sister Dakhni: and when he went to Delhi and settled there about 
1720, he laid the foundations of Urdu as a literary language ; that 
is, of a form of Northern Hindi or Hindustani as a language of 
inspiration. 

The North Indian Muslim elite class of Delhi and elsewhere 
who were learned in Persian received this new style of language with 
acclamation. Indian Muslims of the North when they wrote in a 
Hindi dialect were so long cultivating the Brajabhakha ; verses 
ascribed to the Mogul emperors, from Akbar onwards, are known ; 
But foreign Muslims, who were prominent in Delhi politics in the 
18th century, gave the fullest support to this new literary speech, 
which had at first a local name Rekhta (or scattered’ ; because Per¬ 
sian words were ‘scattered’ in it), but which by 1730 acquired its 
new name of Urdu as a contraction of Zaban-i-Urdu i-Mu alia or 
Zabiin-i-Urdu. It was decided to make it a language of Muslim 
inspiration to the fullest. Its Persian script allowed that, and the 
example of Dakhni made it affiliate itself entirely to Persian and 
effect a full divorcement from the native Indian literary traditions. 
Coteries in Delhi who took up the creation of this new literary 
speech advocated the expulsion of Sanskrit and genuine Hindi 
words as far as possible, and lists of such words were sent to the 
new schools of Urdu poetry in the various centres of Muslim culture 
in the land. This movement was particularly strong during the 
second half of the 18th century. Urdu thus developed in the hands 
of a small group of Persian-knowing scholars, who had not much 
connexion either with the Indian literary tradition or with the lan¬ 
guage of the masses ; and foreign Muslims had a big voice in it. In 
this way, the earliest Hindi or native diction which was the common 
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heritage of both the Hindus and the Musalmans in India, was chang¬ 
ed for a new Islamic diction. The formation of such a literary tradi¬ 
tion was a form of escapism—it was a necessary cultural and 
spiritual compensation for the loss of Muslim political power in 
North India through the rise of the Marathas, the Sikhs and the 
English in the 18th-19th centuries It would not be correct to say 
that Urdu as a literary language took its rise in the bazaars ;—it was 
an exclusive court and a coterie language from its inception. 

Spoken Hindi or Hindustani as the language of Delhi had a 
currency as a sort of a standard colloquial throughout the Moghul 
Empire during the 18th century, and Hindus also acquired it as 
much as Muslims When literary Urdu of poetry was taking shape, 
Hindus also began to write in this spoken Hindi, or Hindustani of 
Delhi; but their tendency was more towards Brajbhakha and Awadhi 
and Hindustani mixed with these dialects But when they wrote in 
this Delhi Hindi or Hindustani, they employed the old native Indian 
alphabet of the language, the Devanagari, naturally enough; and 
they as a matter of course used the current pure Hindi and 
Sanskrit woids, to the exclusion of the unfamiliar foreign vocables 
which only a handful of Persian and Arabic scholars among the 
Muslim intelligentsia understood in those days. Thus from the 
18th century North Indian Hindi or Hindustani showed two styles . 
one, the older, native “Hindi” style, and the other, the newei 
“Urdu” or Muslim style. The spoken basis of both, the Delhi 
speech, not too much Persianised and not yet seeking to taboo 
native Hindi and Sanskrit words, became the Standard Colloquial 
par excellence from the middle of the 18th century, and as such 
came to be known as the Khaii-boli or the Standing Speech’, all 
other literary and colloquial dialects, Brajbhakha included, coming 
to be known in front of it as Pan-bolls or “Fallen Speeches’. Of 
the two literary forms of this Delhi Khari-Boli, each went on its 
own way—the native form going along its old line, the Muslim 
form striking out its new path, and at first, there was no quarrel 
or rivalry between them, because the latter kept mostly to the 
court and learned Muslim circles. 

The English now figured in the development of Hindu Hindi and 
Muslim Urdu literatures. In Calcutta was founded in 1799 the College 
of Fort William to teach Indian languages, classical and modern, 
to English officials sent to administer Bengal by the East India 
Company, and John Gilchrist was the head of this institution. 
He encouraged the writing and publishing of good readable books 
in both Hindi and Urdu, and some writers soon came forward, 
and Hindi and Urdu prose styles became fully established as a 
consequence. For the greater part of the 1 9th century, the two 
forms of the same speech progressed side by side—the Hindu 
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form, which came to be known as High-Hindi in English, and the 
Muslim form, or Urdu. The latter was specially encouraged by 
the English Government, as the English thought they had taken 
over the Indian empire from the Moguls whose court language it 
was in the 18th century. Thus when Queen Victoria wished to 
learn an Indian language, she was taught Urdu in the Persian 
character. In the law courts from the Panjab to Bihar, Urdu in 
Persian characters was employed, and Hindus by the thousand 
started to acquire Urdu, to the exclusion of Devanagari Hind), as 
it served an immediate purpose. 

But from the third quarter of the 19th century, a strong 
Hindu revival made itself felt in Northern India, and Hindus 
began to feel for the genuine Indian form of the language, using 
native Hindi and Sanskrit words. I he Arya Samaj movement 
came in, and made the Hindu people from the Panjab to Bengal 
feel that their literary language should be Sanskritic High Hindi, 
in the native Indian Devanagari script and not Persianised Urdu. 

fhen in the 20th century, the Hindu-Muslim problem began 
to take shape, first in Bengal where there was no language diffi¬ 
culty, and then in North India, as soon as Bihar and the U.P. 
and the Panjab peoples began to take a laTger and larger part in 
politics. The HindbUrdu controversy has become a symbol in the 
linguistic domain of this Hindu-Muslim problem. 

As things stand, the various forms of the HindbHindustani 
speech at the present day are as follows: 

(1) The vernacular dialects of Western Hindi, in the West 
ern part of the U.P., particularly the so-called Vernacular Hindus¬ 
tani of Meerut and Rohilkand divisions forming the basis of the 
language. 

(2) The speech of the Hindu and Muslim educated classes 
of Delhi which is strictly to be called the Kharl-boti , not too 
much Persianised in its common form, and not too much Sanskrit - 
ised either. 

(3) Urdu, the Muslim literary form of (2). 

(4) Hindi or High Hindi, the Hindu literary form of (2). 

1(3) and (4) have an idential grammar, and the Indian basis of the 
two is identical ; only Urdu eschews Sanskrit and pure native 
Hindi words, and High Hindi goes in for its higher cultural words 
mostly to Sanskrit. But while High Hindi freely uses a large 
number of naturalised Perso-Arabic words, several thousands of them, 
Urdu does not show the same liberal attitude towards Hindi and 
Sanskrit words. | 

(5) Bazar Hindustani, or Basic Hindi, a sort of simplification 
of (2), (3) and (4), in which the elaborate, grammar of (2) has been 
considerably reduced, and which is used as the great inter-proviiv 
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cial link for the whole of India. As a palaver speech, i>s voca' 
bulary is rather limited, but it leans just a little more towards (3) 
than towards (4). 

(6) The Dakhni dialects descended from Early Hindi and 
Panjabi dialects from North India, which are now current as 

forms oi paiois among the descendants of North Indian MusaT 
mans in the centres of the Muslim power in the Deccan. Their 
literary form is no longer current, their speakers at the present day 
easily taking to No. (3) which they call in the South Shimalt Urdu 
or ‘Northern Urdu’. 

The Indian National Congress, in order to do away 
with the conflict between (3) and (4), is thinking of having (2), 
not too much Pcrsiamsed or too much Sanskritised, as the Na¬ 

tional Language of India (for All-India and Interprovincial pur¬ 
poses), under the name Hindustani . But owing to its early 
development in the Mogul court, most Muslims and Britishers in 
India understand by this term nothing short of Persianised Urdu. 

1 he word Hindustani is Persian, meaning belonging to the 
kind of the Hindus’. An Indianised form of the word is in wide 
use, as Hindusthani , in which the Indian sthan has 

been substituted for the Persian astan or istan, a cognate 
(- place’ : Old Persian stana Sanskrit sthana). High Hindi 
{■pelling favours the Persian form, following Urdu, writing the 

wo! d with the Iranian t rather than Indo-Aryan th. But in actual 
pionunciation, the form Hindusthani is heard commonly enough 
(particularly among the Hindus) in the United Provinces, and Raj- 
putana. Central Provinces. Central India and Bihar; and the th 
form is the only one current in Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali. 
Assamese, Nepali, Onya, and Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam 
(Tamil lacks all the aspirates, and hence it used ts). By Hindusthani 
(as opposed to Hindustani), a form of the language is implied 
which is easily understandable by the I lindus generally, than is 
Urdu. 

Thus a singV speech has been split up by difference in script 
and higher vocabulary into two different languages, which in 
their extremely ‘high-flown’ styles using learned Sanskrit words on 
the one hand and often quite unfamiliar Persian and Arabic words 
and phrases on the othei arc frequently mutually unintelligible. This 
unfortunate situation has been strengthened by a false sense of 
religiosity coming into play, associating a particular language or 
languages and a particular script with a religious creed. A lan¬ 
guage which is the natural inter-provincial link for practically the 
whole of India and which would have become the universally 
acknowledged National Language of India unfortunately cannot 
fulfil its destiny— a destiny foreshadowed by the long history of the 

6 
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speech of the Midland as the culture-speech of India m the centuries 
gone by, as Sanskrit, as Sauraseni Prakrit and Pali (Pali, the sacred 
language of Hinayana Buddhism, really belongs to the Midland and 
not to Bihar as it is popularly believed), as Sauraseni Apabhramsa, 
and as Brajbhakha —because it has become a house divided. In 
the tracts where Hindi-Hindustani, i.e., Hindi and Urdu have been 
adopted, this diversity of script and vocabulary is actually e great 
set-back; and the reduplication and rivalry it has brought in are 
most harassing, and are wasting the time, money and energy of the 
people, and are also souring their tempers. 

And yet the need for a National Language which does exist 
in India can only be met by this Hindi-Hindust(h)ani. No other 
fndian language can aspire to that position, Bengali as the next 
important language of India and with the richest literature in any 
Modern Indian language included. Such a National Language is 
necessary to counteract the fissiparous tendencies which are sure 
to be engendered by provincial autonomy. A strong dose of 
centralisation is very necessary for a United India, and Hindi 
Hindusthani as the Pan-Indian Speech—a Lingua Indica —will be a 
symbol of that centralisation and unity ; as much as a Central 
Parliament, and an All-India Civil Service, and All-India Systems 
of the Army, the Police and Education will be the effective means to 
maintain them. An Indian speech as a National Language, if it 
retains its national Indian character, will be a great force for good, 
and a great strengthener of all other Indian languages. 

Hindi-Hindusthani is largely the National language of India 
in esse. Two Indians not knowing English will generally address 
each other in this : and the Hindustani used may be of the loose, 
ungrammatical Bazar variety (as noted at p. 57), but never¬ 
theless it will be Hindusthani. Those who helped to spread this 
kind of Basic Hindi or Hindusthani do not always speak it or any 
Western Hindi dialect at home. Itinerant Sadhus and Faqirs — 
wandering religious men both Hindu and Muslim—help to spread 
a knowledge of Bazaar Hindustani. The British Indian Army has 
made it a sort of a second official language—the Urdu form of it 
which is written in the Roman script. And the present-day Indian 
talkies in Hindusthani, of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th varieties as noted 
above at p. 57, have a great vogue all over India, demonstrating 
its unrivalled position as the true National Speech of India. 

The language should get rid of the unfortunate duplication in 
script and vocabulary which is creating all the mischief. The 
Devanagari and the Perso-Arabic scripts are so fundamentally 
different, that no compromise between them is possible. The 
Homan script alone appeara to be the only 9olution % The scientific 
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order of the letters which is the great glory of the Devanagari 
script should remain, but Roman letters in a simple system of 
transliteration should be employed for Hindusthani as 
a pan-Indian language. There must be a single script, if it is 
intended to have a single speech. It will be impossible to main¬ 
tain the unity of language with two completely divergent alphabets. 
Like riding two horses at the same time, it will amount only to 
an acrobatic feat which the common individual cannot be expected 
to perform. 

As regards the vocabulary, it will be difficult to persuade the 
rival religious and communal sentiments to come to a compromise. 
As Hindi-Hindusthani like most Indian languages is a borrowing 
language, like English, and not a building one, like German, the 
need to borrow fresh words will remain for some time at least ; 
and so long as good sense or the sense of Indian nationalism does 
not come to the forefront, there should be laissez Jaire in this 
matter ; and finally the widest intelligibility through a common 
script like the Roman will determine the course to be followed. 
And a single script alone will help the language to have a com¬ 
posite and a very extensive vocabulary, Sanskrit and Hindi on the 
one side, and Persian and Arabic on the other, as well as English. 
Simplifications of Hindi-Hindusthani grammar, basing this on the 
actual simplified Bazaar Hindusthani as currently used in different 
parts of India, will be a great help in making it more easy of 
acquirement. 

The solution of the problem should not be difficult with the 
adoption of the Roman script. The Perso-Arabic script—apart 
from Muslim sentiment—is most defective, and highly unsuitable 
for non-Semitic languages. It is a foreign script for which Indian 
nationalism cannot be expected to wax enthusiastic. The 
Devanagari is a full and a scientific alphabet, but its application 
makes it rather cumbrous, and printing involves the use of a very 
large number of types, as letters are abbreviated and combined to 
farm conjunct letters on a very large scale. 


INDIAN LANGUAGES AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

The ideal definitely placed before themselves by Indian 
educationists (and quite rightly too) is to have all higher education 
through the major languages. Here the High-Hindi vs. Urdu 
problem is creating a difficulty in the Hindusthani-using tracts. A 
Pan-Indian Scientific Vocabulary of Technical and other Terms 
is also a problem of major importance in making Indian languages 
serve the cause of education. As things stand, Sanskrit should be 
the natural feeder of hrdian languages in this respect, but Urdu 
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has too closely bound itself up to Persian and Arabic to take 
kindly to Sanskrit. But miracles may happen ; it being guaranteed 
that the Perso-Arabic religious and theological vocabulary of Islam 
will be retained intact, Indian Muslims using Urdu may change 
their point of view towards Sanskrit, and may follow the footsteps 
of the Turks and the Iranians in seeking to make their mother- 
tongue truly native and national. 

Sanskrit in India is not a dead language in the way that 
Latin and Greek are so in Europe'. Sanskrit L the inexhaustible 
source to draw upon for all necessary woids in most of the major 
languages and dialects of India. Its stud\ has nevei been a 
broken tradition in India. Persian similarly is a great culture 
language among North Indian Muslims, and among some I Hindus 
also. Formerly it used to be mote than the mothci-tongue for the 
Muslim elite ; and Arabic has remained in force as the medium ol 
higher thought in Islamic orthodoxy. 

But English is now largely ousting Sanskrit, Frisian and Arabic 
from their exalted position, although tin se remain largeK sacrosanct 
classical speeches, still drawing the homage of both the educated 
and the uneducated of the two communities. English is now, 
thanks to its being the language of the adnvnistiation and highei 
education, the supreme culture language of Modern India. As a 
unique vehicle of World Culture, English is the channel through 
which we get light and air from the outside. In their own interest, 
Indians cannot forego English at the present day. English literature 
has been of profound significance in the history of Indian literature 
and culture of the 19th and 20th centuries. And yet, in spite of 
its being the most important language of the world at the present 
day, it would be hardly practicable or feasible to make all Indians 
English-speaking, It is a difficult foreign language for Indians, and 
the masses generally pick up Hindi (Hrndusthani) much more easily. 
Of course in the Dravidian-speaking South India, particularly among 
Tamilians, a knowledge of English is common enough in the big 
cities and railway stations, but that was because South India 
remained (rather isolated from the North Indian currents of culture 
and politics during the greater part of the 19th century, and the 
National Movement deriving its urge from North India is making 
the importance of Hindi (Hindusthani) as the pan-Indian speech more 
and more felt in the South. The Army also helps to make the 
South Indian recruits more Hindustani-minded. The Hindi- 
Hindustani talkies are also doing their bit (despite the atrocious 
language that they frequently affect), indirectly helping the Congress 
“Learn Hindi (Hindustani)" movement. The study of English should 
be made available to all students in the high school stage, and those 
going in for college education and higher research should certainly 
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know English well, and in addition French and German (and 
probably it will be Russian also in the near future) Pint colloquial 
or Bazaar Hindustani, or Basic Hindi, in the Roman script, should 
be encouraged, to be picked up by ail- a s a voluntary and not as 
obligatory subject in the school and college curricula; and if it is 
thought that there should be compulsory Hindi (Hindustani), in 
any of its forms, outside of the non-Hindi area, another Modern 
Indian language suiting the option or convenience of the students 
should similarly be made compulsory in the 1 lindi-lJrdki or 
Hindusthani using area. 


CONCLUSION 

In spite of the problems noted above, the dheisity of languages 
in India does not present any real obflmlo to the realisation of 
India’s freedom. I he sc languages belong to lour distinct families, 
it is true ; but a great many hnve no importance outside of the 
narrow limits of local and tiibal life, and only 15 to 20 great 
languages belonging to two speech-families, the Aivan and the 
Dravidian, which have been approximating e c nh other in spirit and 
vocabulary, have to be taken note of. Hindi-} lindustani and 
English (the lattei in the splieie of higher intellectual culture) are 
almost wholly counter-balancing the curse of Babel in India ; 
Sanskrit is to a limited extent understood among the Hindu higher 
classes ; and once the 1 iinclu Muslim problem is solved to the* 
satisfaction of the two major communities, language will be no 
barrier for the realisation of a complete national unity for the whole 
of India—a unity which is already largely picsent as the result of 
India’s geography, her economic life, her history, and her cultnr*. 


SuNin Kumar Chatilrjl 
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Calcutta is a big city, possibly for its age more full of history, 
political and social, than any other comparatively new settlement 
and certainly more widely known. Many speak badly of it, but 
Europeans who remain enjoy good health and are more cheerful 
than they would be in their native land. 

ITiose who have passed through the Straits of Bab’l Mandeb 
(The Gate of Sorrow) to the Land of Regrets, the land where the 
British have no home and leave no memory, and have spent their 
first summer here—often a baptism of fire—imagine that the early 
settlers had to undergo great hardships. The fact is that conditions 
in their native land were no better than those in India, and to the 
poor man there was less of the tyranny of the squire and the 
parson, although there was the handicap of the ignorance of the 
doctors who seemed to have acquired the art of being exactly 
wrong in their ideas. That must have been in the back of the 
mind of lorn Raw who wrote in 1825: 

‘And further on, as glides the dinghy through 
The Hooghly’s winding stream, appears Fort William, 

A well-constructed fort with nought to do 
But to receive new regiments and to grill ’em. 

(If they arrived in May or June—to kill 'em.) 

TTiere is so much to be said about Calcutta’s early days that 
it is difficult to know what might best interest you. I am certainly 
not likely to create the impression on your minds that Kipling did 
on Mark Twain in 1891. Such an impression was made of mental 
virility that a letter was written to another American author which 

ran—“Dear. This introduces you to Mr. Rudyard 

Kipling. He knows all there is in the world and I know the rest. ' 
Various stories are told about the name of Calcutta. One is, 
that it is a corruption or an adaptation of Kalighat. The other, 
more popular because it ife absurd, is that a sailor asked a Bengali 
“What place is this?” As he was not understood, the sailor 
adopted the usual procedure of those days by punching his head. 
Much surprised, there was a shout of “Kya karengaY* which 
satisfied the seaman who replied “Calcutta? Then why didn’t you 
say that before?” 

Long before the English came to India, there was a mouza 
called Calcutta. Various places along the river were tried by the 
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English for purposes of settlement. Hooghly, Oolubaria, and 
other spots on the right bank of the river were tested and 
abandoned. In the effort to find a suitable place Chittagong was 
also tried. Then the trouble arose with Indian authorities. If an 
agent in any up-country town died, large sums were demanded 
before his successor was allowed to come to the place ; in facl 
extortion became so heavy that the English packed up and left 
for good. 

The Moghul Emperor found that it was difficult to obtain 
English goods ; he also feared reposals on his shipping, so the 
English were invited to return, and Charnock brought them in 1690 
With a small party Charnock came to Calcutta on August 24th, 
1690, and camped under a big tree on the left bank of the river 
at Boitakhanna. That tree used to be pointed out as the right 
one even when 1 came to Calcutta. 

In 1698, thanks to the friendly assistance of an Armenian 
named Surhand, the English Settlers on the Hooghly were 
permitted to purchase for Rs. 1,300, the right to rent the mauzas 
of Calcutta, Sut&nati, and Govindpur And to make inis purchase 
the English had to pay Prince Farruckshah a gratification of 
Rs. 16,000. 

Charnock first came out in 1655. What his pay was 1 have 
not been able to find out, but as Clive and Warren Hastings came 
out ci century later on Rs. 8 per month he could hardly have been 
given more. “On October 25, 1667, the Company, to show their 
appreciation of his services, increased his pay to 140 per annum, 
and in 1676 he was granted an annual gratuity of £30.” They 
made it up in other ways. Clive, for example, went home with 
-40,000 after serving in the Commissariat for three years. 

In later years Charnock was said to have deteriorated. Perhaps 
none of us grow old enough to know better. He was the first to 
start a tavern in Calcutta and falsified the books of the Company 
to make it pay. Captain Hill, with whom Charnock was in 
partnership, was one who sharked all he could, old or young, 
particularly the young in accordance with the ethics of the day, 
for no mercy was shewn to youngsters who were expected to 
look after themselves as if they were men. There was none of 
“Suffer little children to come unto Me,” until Baden Powell 
came along. In Chamock's tavern, those who complained or 
criticised had to look out for squalls ; they risked being beaten up 
by Hill** sergeant or, if their social position entitled them to that 
consideration, honoured by being challenged to fight a duel with 
the gallant captain. Hill was unpopular, not so much on account 
of his tavern, but because he had “let his wife turn Papist without 
control.*' 
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Like all great men various stories are told about Charnock, 
the most popular being his rescue of an Indian widow when about 
in be cremated with the body of her husband. Mis affection for 
i led him to sacrifice a rooster on her grave on the anniversary 
of her death. As she was a Hindu it is 1,000 to 1 that she was 
cremated according lo 1 lindu rites ; but it is possible that there 
is some truth u i the story of the I lindu widow ; there may have 
been many of them. 

Job charnock died on January 10th, 1692 or 1693, the year 

iv uncertain. Dacoity was in its most brutal form and he did 
much to check it. Punishments were inflicted within ten yards of 
his dinner Tight hand and left foot were cut off. In early years 
he had been bmLallv heated and scourged, so he got a bit back 
whet; cleaning 1 tin place up. Starving Abhors used to eat what 
icmained of the bodies eftci cremation at the burning ghats. 

Calcutta C said to be the Sixth Capital of Bengal. Gcur is 
mentioned as + he first ancient capital, situated on a deserted 
channel of the Ganges m the district of Malda. The city, with 
its .suburbs covered an area estimated at 30 square miles. It 
flourished 700 or 800 years B.C 1 he Rev. J. Long declares that 
the City flouru hed for 2000 years. Si . John’s Church was partly 
buifi from : t nms brought fioin Gout and tons of beautiful marble 
have been taken away from it 

The people of Calcutta spoke of themselves as * Fhe 
Inhabitants and the town as M he Settlement’. A sprightly young 
lady writing to a friend said: “They call this place ‘The Settle¬ 
ment’, but really, my dear, 1 have never been so unsettled in all 
my life.” 

I here a c many opinions about Calcutta ; so there are about 
other places An American 1 met in Italy told me that he found 
Madras a fine town—full of Syke’s and Jerkers, As for Calcutta— - 
that wag a most interesting place—“They sacrifice goats there, 
don’t they ? I've seen pictures of it”. 

When you come to think of it, what people do not know 
about Calcutta would almost fill a book. 

There i: one thing to be said about Calcutta folk: They 
never show any resentment when up-country visitors blackguard 
the city as the place where the sweat runs up your back, hens lay 
hard-boiled eggs, and two thermometers have to be strapped 
together to hold up the temperature. We are tolerant, and let 
disparaging ciitics ramble, feeling that they are all right in their 
place, even if they never get there until they die. 

In 1742 alarm was caused amongst all sections of the people 
by a report that Maharatta marauders would soon overrun Calcutta. 
It was determined to dig a ditch, since known as the Marhatta 
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Ditch, for the safety of the English Settlement. It ran along the 
fines now occupied by Upper Circular Road. It is said that 600 
peons and 300 Europeans were engaged in this work, the excavated 
earth being used to form a road on the town side. The excava¬ 
tion was three miles long. 

The ditch was two kumma& (6 feet) deep. In 1917 traces were 
found of 14 feet of solid masonry 7 feet below the surface. In 
those days the man who took cover from the fire of enemy troops 
was considered a coward, so Calcutta men were sneeringly referred 
to as “Ditchers”. Had the word been spelled D’ltcher there 
would have been more sense in the nickname. 

As years went on the ditch, from being a means of defence 
acquired far more enduring fame as an object of offence, as all 
filth and garbage from surrounding bustis found its way there. In 
1802 Marquess Wellesley, brother of the Duke of Wellington, had 
the ditch filled in but the nickname remained. 

Clive was undoubtedly a man of great ideas. He made a 
promenade 600 feet (or yards) wide on the far side of the ditch, 
doing his best to make it a garden and park, but that was like the 
wedding present, far too good for the neighbourhood. 

In 1756 Siraj-ud~Dowla sacked Calcutta and the Black Hole 
tragedy resulted. Drake, the Governor, and the two senior 
Military Officers bolted like musk rats, and went to Fulta, about 
12 miles down the river where Armenians and Indians supported 
them for six or more months. An Artillery Captain, Jone9, had 
warned them of their inefficiency but, as usual, he was laughed 
at After Clive recaptured the City and fought the battle of 
Plassey the Governor Drake bagged ^,28,000 of the prize money. 

In recent years several writers deny the occurrence of the 
Black Hole tragedy stating that it was the fabrication of Holwell 
who declared himself beiore the world as one of the survivors. 
Holwell and his friends were described by Clive as a bunch of 
the biggest liars he had ever met 

The obelisk put up by Lord Curzon is a replica of that which 
was originally erected, but in 1816 it was struck by lightning and 
nobody troubled about it. 

Archdeacon Hyde, who supplied the names to be cut into the 
obelisk, told me how he did it. He took pay sheets before and 
after ; some of those who may have spent seven months at Fulta 
living on charily and dying there, were assumed to have lost their 
lives in the Black Hole. 

There was a hospital at Calcutta and it was known as the 
“Devil's Pig Stye”. Captain Hamilton said: “The Company has 
a pretty good hospital at Calcutta where many go in to undergo 
the Penance of Physic, but few come out to give account of its 
7 
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Operation. ” For dysentery patients were given highly spiced beef 
cuiry, and 20 grains of calomel. A few drops of croton oil might 
also be administered as a sort of tonic. Ordinary fever was 
diagnosed as a bilious fever which is practically correct. Instead 
of wasting money on emetics, the orderly caught two flies which 
the patient had to swallow. They did the trick. 

Captain Grose (1757) advised Army Surgeons to “keep two 
lancets, a blunt one for the soldiers, a sharp one for the officers : 
that will make a proper distinction between them/’ 

Stockqueler, who carno out in 1819 described the doctor’s 
visit : “What’s the matter with this man/’ “Him broke him leg.’* 
Ha! one pill.’’ “And this man?’’ “Him fever Sahib.’’ “I la! 
two pills.’’ “And this man?” “Him dead, Sahib!’’ “Oh! three 
pills. As the Indian reporter put it - “ 1 hey were taken to hospital 
but improvement was reported.” 

A story is told of a hospital oiderl> greeting the doctor with — 
Lverybody doin’ orl right. Sir, except number firtcen—’im wat’s 
in the corner ; ’im wot s a-shammin’ sick. ’E died larst night.’ 

In 1834, there were 2,196 admissions and death rate was 82 
per 1,000. Of certain endemic diseases treated the rates 
of deaths to admissions were: Fever, 1 in 12 ; dysentery, 1 in 10 ; 
Hepatitis, 1 in 9. A regiment, twenty years in India, lost, on the 
average, 2,000 men from sickness and accidents. 

Perhaps it is wise even today to lake the advice- “Do like the 
best physicians and heal the disease by doing nothing.* 

Among the men of the early 18th century was William 
Hamilton, a surgeon, who so benefited die Emperor Farruk Shah 
in 1716 that he procured for the English the grant of 37 villages, 
and the privilege of sending their goads free through the country 
on passes signed by the President of Calcutta. These passes 
remained in force till 1771. Hamilton died on December 4th, 1717. 
The slab of his tomb, with an English and Persian inscription, lies 
among those surrounding the Charnock Mausoleum, in St. John’s 
Church, which stands on the site of the old Cemetery. 12,000 
Christians were buried there. 

In 1802, a vandal of a parson, finding the graveyard in a state 
of decay, cleared the burial ground because it had been long out 
of use. These tombstones are large slabs of black Madras granite, 
and the inscriptions in relief show up well after a shower of rain. 

In the 1890’s another vandal, appointed Sheriff of Calcutta, 
seeing piles of old records on the shelves of his office had them 
burned. In his refined eyes they were only waste paper. 

The tombs in St. John’s church-yard are interesting ; one, in 
the north-west corner, to Begum Johnson who was married at 13 
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and had three husbands, her children and grand children rising to 
eminence. 

In those days it was customary for British children to marry 
young. The Bengal Military Orphan Asylum Committee at a 
meeting declared that instead of managing an orphanage it looked 
as if they had an asylum for aged women, for already some of 
their wards had reached the age of 13 without having had an offer 
of marriage. 

Sport and exercise as understood in the modem sense do not 
appear to have been particularly attractive to early settlers in 
Bengal. There were always men who were keen on shikar but 
they were exceptions. The sun was feared. British soldiers were 
compelled to drink a gill of rum before turning out after reveille. 
Guaids were relieved at 8 a.m. by Sepoys who did duty while the 
sun was up even during the winter months 1 he result was that 
the men grew soft and pasty. No wonder Calcutta was called the 
City of Pale Faces. 

Another fallacy was the height of the men. 1 looked thiough 
thousands of names in the registers at the India Office, and found 
but one six footer ; 90 per cent of recruits appeared to be 

5 feet 5. The East India Company’s army certainly did not have 
the pick of the recruits so they took anyone between 14 and 50. 

A side light on the absence of physical fitness can be gathered 
from an item of news in 1789. A Calcutta man performed a feat 
which the Calcutta Gazette looked upon as bordering on the 
miraculous. 1 his Hercules ran a mile, and the account of his 
exceptional performance winds up with the following remarks: 
“Let it not be inferred that the exertion was small and the victory 
therefore unimportant. Many attempts have been made to do the 
same and none succeeded : and Mr. H. had been told of these 
before he accepted the challenge, but he confided in his own 
strength, resolved not to give out, and to this resolution perhaps 
owed his success.” 1 here were giants in those days—small ones. 
Far morq was thought of those who acquitted themselves heroically 
at mile long dinners. 

Visitors to Calcutta say that the most striking feature of the 
city is the Maidan. It was generally believed that the land was 
conserved to give a front of fire to the guns of the Fort, There 
may have been something in that, but it was long realised that 
shutting up 15,000 men in a fort was not the best way of employ¬ 
ing them. With the exception of the village of Govindpur, on 
which! the Fort now stands, the surrounding land was swamp. Up 
to 1830 paddy was grown regularly on the Maidan. 

Most of the big ponds, called tanks, were borrow pits, the 
excavated earth being used for filling in low land. The first of the 
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tanks, opposite Lindsay Street, was dug in 1792 by Monohur Das, 
a Benares banker. Where the tram junction is at the corner of 
Dhurrumtola was a tank, 500 feet long 350 feet wide and 20 feet 
deep. It took 11 years to fill in ; a ceremony was performed 
when the last cart load of earth was dumped about 1907. And 
even then I was the oldest inhabitant who knew anything of the 
happenings there. In one week in 1889 five soldiers of the 
Leinster Regiment were drowned in it. 

On the Maidan is the Ochterlony Monument, erected to the 
memory of General David Ochterlony who died of a broken heart 
after being censured for threatening what the Governor-General had 
to do six months later. Such sympathy was felt, that when the 
money for the Monument was lost in the financial crash of 
Palmer & Co., a new fund was immediately formed and raised. 
The monument cost Rs. 30,000. 

Mark Twain, with some reason, said this about the Ochterlony 
monument. “Every day from the battlements of Heaven, Clive and 
Hastings look down and wonder which of the two the monument 
is for ; they fret and worry because they cannot find out, and the 
peace of Heaven is spoiled for them and lost. But not so 
Ochterlony. Ochterlony is not troubled. He doesn’t suspect that 
it is his monument. Heaven is sweet and peaceful for him. There 
is a sort of unfairness about it all.” 


H. HOBBS. 



THE FUTURE OF INDO-ANGLIAN POETRY 


It may well be presumptuous, it is certainly daring for one 
who has been in India for seven months to address so learned a 
Society as this upon a subject so near to its knowledge and so 
particularly in its province. 

I am even the more amazed at my temerity when 1 reflect 1 
am in a building hallowed by the revered shade of Sir William 
Jones. Just twelve years ago now, in this same month, 1 remem¬ 
ber, 1 was seated in the North Library of the British Museum 
collating poems by Sir William with his original calf quartos for 
inclusion in a volume 1 was then editing, The Poets of Harrow 
School. I could never have envisaged this occasion on that civi¬ 
lian London afternoon, and it is extraordinary to reflect that we 
have the possibly- late Adolf Hitler to thank—or blame- for it. 

Now, having sought to propitiate the gracious share of that 
eminent Anglo-Indian Poet, our Founder, let us to our muttons: 
the Future of Indo-Anglian Poetry or the Future of English poetry 
written by Indians. 

If we consider Kashiprosad Ghose as the originator of this 
literature, then the publication of his volume The Shair in 1830 
marks its birthday. The Shair ; a work greatly influenced by Sir 
Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel is conventional, imitative, 
tedious and mechanical—-but it is a tour-de-force of precocity none¬ 
theless and, as such, is deservedly remembered. It was a book for 
its time, a time of change; for at this period the cultural efforts of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, David Hare and Sir Edward Hyde East 
(who had founded the Calcutta Hindu College in 1816) had begun 
to make Christian liberal education along western lines available to 
the people. Macaulay’s timely arrival assisted further. On the 
2nd of February, 1835 we find him writing in his celebrated 
Minute : — 

“How stands the case? We have to educate a people who 
cannot at present be educated by means of their mother tongue. 
The claims of our own language it is hardly necessary to recapi¬ 
tulate. It stands pre-eminent even among the languages of the 

West.Nor is this all. In India English is the language 

spoken by the ruling class. It is spoken by the higher class of 
natives at the seats of government. It is likely to become the 
language of commerce throughout the seas of the East. 
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Whether we look at the intrinsic value of our literature or at the 
particular situation of this country we shall see the strongest reason 
to think that, of all foreign tongues, the English tongue is that 
which would be the most useful to our native subjects. ' 

Lord William Bentinck was of the same mind. 1 he great 
object of the Riilish Government ought to be the promotion of 
European literature and science among the natives of India , he 
declared in his Resolution a month later. And then, in 1857, the 
Universities of Madras, Calcutta and Bombay were founded, fhe 
diffusion of English instruction was progressively extending. 

Professor V. N. Bhushan in a prefatory essay to his recent 
valuable anthology of Indo-Anglian Poetry, The Peacock Lute 
(Padma, Bombay, 1945) points out that in the last hundred and 
fifteen years Indo-Anglian Poetry has passed through three stages. 
In the first stage it was Imitative, in the second it became Indianised, 
in the third (the present) stage it is growing Individual. 

Professor Bhushan’s bibliographical researches would appear 
to indicate that there have been some two hundred Indo-Anglian 
Poets up to now, and his preferences have inclined him to re¬ 
present some forty of them in his collection. 

Professor K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar with his pioneer IncIo- 
Anglian Literature (PEN Books, The International Book House 
Bombay, 1943) provides, I consider, the other most valuable work 
for the student of this literature. 

In his Foreword to this “preliminary sketch”, as he modestly 
describes his essay, he makes a very good point when he indicates 
quite fairly the difficulties under which he laboured to produce it. 

“Accessible data on Indo-Anglian literature must in any case 
be very scanty”, he writes. “We have no directories, no biblio¬ 
graphies, no authoritative Who's Who ; and there is no compre¬ 
hensive survey of Indo-Anglian literature in existence”. 

At this point, after informing you that, on Sir C. R. Reddy s 
authority, it is announced that Professor Iyengar is at work on a 
more detailed volume, The Indian Contribution to English Litera¬ 
ture ■, and, on the authority of the press, that Prof. Bhushan is fol¬ 
lowing The Peacock Lute with three further anthologies of Indo- 
Anglian Literature, The Mooing Finger, Essays in criticism. The 
Earthen Bowl , short stories, and The Blazing Shrine , one-act plays, 

I will refer you to Proposals Made By The Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in Connection with Cultural Reconsirucion in India . The 
reference is to Part II, page 10, where in letter 229, dated the 
26th of January of this year, the General Secretary of the Society 
addressed the Secretary to the Government of India, Department 
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of Education, Health and Lands, with a proposal for the Establish¬ 
ment of a National Academy of Art and Letters. 

Two sub-paragraphs in paragraph 8 of this letter are most 
apposite to Professor Iyengar’s complaint. I will quote them : 

“8. Indian Languages and Literature : I his Department 
would include some of the principal features of the Academy’s 
activities. Its main functions would be as follows: - 

(vii) jRc. Maintenance of the library of the Academy. This 
Library should be well equipped with all the standard books re¬ 
lating to the subjects in which the Academy provides instruction. 
In this connection it might be desirable by legislative enactment to 
compel all publishers in India to send copies of new publicationi 
to the Librarian of the Academy 

If it were only for this proposed legislative enactment which 
would provide one copy of every book in one library in India, I 
would welcome the foundation of such an Academy, which is, 
naturally a crying need on an hundred othei counts. But to keep 
to the point. Under the copyright act in the United Kingdom, as 
is common knowledge, six gratis copies ol each book he issues 
must be despatched to the libraries of the British Museum, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Aberystwyth and Dublin by the publisher. 

Is it not time that research-workers in this hemisphere were 
similaily aided by the State, or private patronage, and National 
Libraries established at reasonably-equidistant places, such a, 
Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, Bombay, Karachi and Colombo? It is, al 
the least, highly desirable. 

But I must revert, for a time, from this problem of to-day, and 
Professoi Iyengar, to the problems (mainly overcome since) that 
fac'd our imitative pioneers one hundred years ago. 

In 1849 appeared Michael Madhusudan Dutt’s The Captive 
Ladie , a Byronic pastiche supeiior to the Scott-derived The Shair 
of Kashiprosad Ghose and one which, as a contemporary critic 
claimed “at once demonstrated the ability of the Bengali educated 
in Bengal to capture the elusive spirit of the English metrical form”. 
A later book of M. M. Dutt’s, Visions of the Past , contains “one 
or two good things” in Professor Iyengar’s estimation, but I do not 
have to say in Bengal that it is chiefly as a Bengali poet, as the 
author of the epic Slaughter of Meghnad , that Michael Dutt will 
live. 

The third imitative book of the same significance, The Dutt 
Family Album was published by the English firm of Longmans in 
1876. It contained some two hundred charming but utterly deri¬ 
vative verses by Girishchander, Oomeschander and Govindchander 
Dutt. Other members of the family, though in n collateral line, 
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Shashichander, with his Warrior’s Return, in the tradition of Tho¬ 
mas Campbell, and his brother Romesh Chandra Dutt, with his 
Lays oj Ancient India , need not detain us, either, as original poets; 
though Romesh Chandra's reduced renderings of The Ramayana 
and The Mahabharata , still obtainable in Dent's Everyman Library, 
will long remain in their galloping “Locksley Hall” metre—the best 
introduction in the English language to these national epics. 

We have reached the end of the first phase of the new 
literature. After fifty years the first authentic Indo-Anglian poet 
is about to emerge. This poet is a girl, Toru Dutt, the youngest 
daughter of Govindchander. In Edward Thompsons words 
Toru Dutt remains one of the most astonishing women that 
ever lived, a woman whose place is with Sappho and Emily 
Bronte, fiery and unconquerable of soul as they”. 

The facts of Toru s short life are well-known. She was born 
on the 4th of March, 1856 at 12, Manicktollah Street in this city. 
When she was six, her whole family embraced Christianity. 
Except for a year’s visit to Bombay, her childhood was uninter¬ 
ruptedly spent in Calcutta, either in Manicktollah Street or in 
the garden house at Baugmaree. In 1869, with her elder sister, 
Aru, she was taken by Govindchander to Europe to learn English 
and French. The girls went first to a pensionnat school at Nice, 
later visiting Italy, and Paris just before the defeat of 1870. 
Established in England, the family took a house in Brompton, 
the sisters attending Higher Lectures for Women at Cambridge 
and vacationing at St. Leonards. In November, 1873 the party 
returned once more to Bengal. Eight months later Aru Dutt 
died. Toru, bereaved, secluded, lonely, worked on indefatigably 
~-at Sanskrit with her father, at articles in English, on a novel she 
had begun in her even-more-beloved French for Aru to illustrate, 
at translations of French poems—and on those Ballads and 
Legends of Hindustan destined to make her immortal. 

In 1876, in the same year as her father’s poems appeared in 
The Dutt Family Album, she published the only volume of hers 
that she was destined to see in print, her volume of verse transla¬ 
tions from nearly one hundred French poets, A Sheaf gleaned in 
French Fields. While the greater part of the book is in her 
translation, it is interesting to note that eight poems are printed 
in Aru’s version, including the exquisite rendering of Victor Hugo's 
Morning Serenade , and one in Govindchander V 

The book falling into Sir Edmund Gosse’s hands in the office 
of The Examiner in London that August, he was sufficiently en¬ 
thusiastic as to claim “If modem French literature were entirely 
lost it might not be found impossible to reconstruct a great 
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number of poems from this Indian version . In short, her 

book is an important landmark in the history of the progress of 
Culture". 

One year later, on the 30th of August, 1877, at the age of 
twenty-one years, six months and twenty-six days, Toru died. 
She was buried in the C.M.S. Cemetery on the Upper Circular 
Road, where the pious may still find her grave. 

In the year following her death, her father published a 
second edition of A Sheaf gleaned in French Fields, adding 3? 
further translations, which he had discovered among her papers, 
and providing an affecting memoir. 

In 1879 the novel she had written in French, Le Journal dc 
MUe D’A roers , appeared with Didier in Paris, edited by her 
friend-by-correspondence the Orientalist, Clarisse Bader. 

In 1880 a third edition of the Sheaf was issued by Kegan Paul 
in London ; and the same publisher followed this the next year 
with Toru’s chief legacy to posterity, Ancient Ballads and Legends 
of Hindustan , introduced by Gosse, the first great book in the 
bibliography of Indo-Anglian poetry, the corner-stone of its stage 
of Indianisation 

With deliberation 7 oru had turned from European themes and 
chosen to write of the legends she had heard at he/ mother’s knee, 
of Savitri, Lakshman, Dhruva, Prahlad and Sita, just as Amrita 
Sher-Ghil, on her return to India in 1934 broke away from the 
confines of the technique she had learnt in Paris and chose to 
paint the India she saw around her. 

Appended to Toru s Ballads there were seven Miscellaneous 
Poems , two of which, Our Casuarina Tree and Baugmaree are 
widely quoted, if not for their rich imagery, then for their 
autobiographical content. Another, a Sonnet, The Lotus , I will 
now read you as an example of her delicate talent: 

THE LOTUS 

Love came to Flora asking for a flower 
TTiat would of flowers be' undisputed queen. 

The lily and the rose long, long had been 
Rivals for that high honour. Bards of power 
Had sung their claims. "7 he rose can never tower 
Like the pale lily with her Juno mien."— 

“But is the lily lovelier? TTius between 
Flower factions rang the strife in Psyche’s bower. 

"Give me a flower delicious as the rose 
And stately as the lily in her pride"-- 
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“But of what colour ?”—“Rose-red”, Love first chose, 

Then prayed,—“No lily-white,—or, both provide”; 

And Flora gave the lotus “rose-red“ dyed, 

And ” lily-white —queenliest flower that blows. 

At this point, I am happy to remind you that Ancient Ballads 
and Legends of Hindustan is still obtainable in India, having 
recently been republished by Kitabistan of Allahabad, with an 
appreciation by Amarantha Jha. 

Whai shall one say of Rabindranath Tagore? While belong¬ 
ing to the world, he more exactly belongs to Bengali literature. 
As 1 have some thirty poetic reputations to mention and three or 
four to stress in my short time, with your permission, I will leave 
the Laureate of Humanity in his lofty lonely pre-eminence, merely 
claiming Gitanjali , in his translation, as his particular bequest to 
Indo-Anglian verse and admitting the Tagorian influence he has 
left to inspire and pervade the entire literature. For it is a 
natural transition to pass from Toru Dutt to Sarojini Naidu If 
Toru Dutt was a frail Elijah of song, Sarojini Naidu was her 
sturdier Elisha As Professor Bhushan Tightly estimates: “the 
task of giving greater emphasis and currency to the new vogue 
Toru Dutt started fell to the lot of Mrs. Naidu” 

The facts of her early life are few and simple. Descended 
from the ancient of Chattorages of Brahmangram, who were 
noted throughout Eastern Bengal as patrons of Sanskrit learning 
and for their practice of Yoga, Sarojini Chattopadhyaya was born 
on 13th of February 1879 in Hyderabad, Deccan, where her father 
Dr. Aghorenath Chattopadhyaya, a D.Sc. of Edinburgh and a 
student of Bonn, founded the Nizam College. At the age of 
twelve she passed the Matriculation Examination of Madras 
University and awoke next day to find herself famous throughout 
India for her precocity. In 1895, since she was contemplating 
marriage with Dr. Major M. G. Naidu, at Andhra, she was sent 
against her will to England with a special scholarship from the 
Nizam. She studied first at King s College, London, then at 
Girton College, Cambridge, with an interval of travel in Italy. In 
September 1898 she returned to India ; three months later “break¬ 
ing through the bonds of caste”, she married Dr. Naidu. 

In 1896, when she was 17, Sarojini Chattopadhyaya had met 
the English poet Arthur Symons. In her correspondence with him 
on her return to India, there are some revealing passages, passages 
of historical value now that there is an Indo-Anglian literature. 

Is it possible that I have written verses that are filled with 
beauty, and is it really possible that you really think them worthy 
pf being given to the world? You know how high my ideal of 
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art is, and to me my poor casual little poems seem to be less 
than beautiful—1 mean with that final enduring beauty that I 
desire”, 9he writes modestly in one letter ; and in another: 

”1 am not a poet really. I have the vision and the desire, 
but not the voice. If I could write just one poem full of beauty 
and the spirit of greatness, I should be exultantly silent for ever, 
but I sing just as the birds do, and my songs are as ephemeral.” 

Recalling her childhood, Mrs. Naidu is particularly infor¬ 
mative : 

“I don’t think I had any special hankering to write poetry as 
a little child, though I was of a very fanciful and dreamy nature. 
My training under my father’s eye was of a serious 
character. He was determined that I should be a great mathe¬ 
matician or a scientist, but the poetic instinct, which I inherited 
from him and also from my mother (who wrote some lovely Bengali 
lyrics in her youth) proved stronger. One day when I was eleven, 

I was sighing over a sum in algebra ; it wouldn't come right ; but 
instead a whole poem came to me suddenly. I wrote it down. 
From that day my “poetic career” began. At thirteen I wrote a 
long poerft a la Lady of the Lake —1,300 lines in six days. At 
thirteen I wrote a drama of 2,000 lines, a full-fledged passionate 
thing that I began on the spur of the moment without forethought, 
just to spite my doctor who said I was very ill and must not touch 
a book. My health broke down permanently about this time, and 
my regular studies being stopped I read voraciously. 1 suppose 
the greater part of my reading was done between fourteen and 
sixteen. 1 wrote a novel, l wrote fat volumes of journals. I took 
myself very seriously in those days”. 

“Her three volumes of poems, The Golden Threshold , 1905, 
The Broken Wing, 1912, and The Bird of Time , 1917, deal almost 
entirely with Indian themes and are vibrant with typical Indian 
atmosphere”, Professor Bhushan declares. “Endowed with a 
temperament which helps her to brave the rigours of harsh and 
grating reality with a smile on her face and a song on her lips— 
she imparts a romantic colouring to her verses. AH the same, it 
is the authentic heart of India that she reveals. No one else 
among the Indo-English poets has sung of India with such glamour 
and grace, such passion and fluency, and such vigour and vitality 
a* she has done.” 

Indeed, Mrs. Naidu is a very various, varied and variable poet. 
She has invoked the India of the past in The Queen’s Rival 
Harvest Hymn, Kali the Mother, the noble Ode to H. H . The 
Nizam of Hyderabad and To India * She has depicted the India 
of the present in a language, on a note, and with a vocabulary 
dl her own in In Praise of Henna> Indian Gypsy ; Pardah Nothin, 
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Street Cries, Love Song from the North, Village Songs, In the 
Bazars of Hyderabad and Song of Radha the Milkmaid . On 
similar sociological subjects, but more obliquely in direction, she 
has written lyrics as dramatic as those of Browning, such as 
Indian Weaoers, Corn-grinders, Suttee, Guerdon and Destiny. 

Lighter lyrics, with a thrill as pure as her bulbul, Indian 
Love-Song^ Alabaster, Medley , In a Latticed Balcony, Ecstasy, 
The Time of Roses and Memory , she has scattered through hei 
books as lissomly as petals. 

But that she was capable of greater depth she has demonstrated 
clearly in In Salutation to the Llernal Peace and Past and Future 
and in such personal poems as Poet to Death , Death and Life , 
To My Children and Welcome. 

Undoubtedly her greatest regulated success, however, is 
The Temple : a Pilgrimage of Love, a poem constituted of 
24 lyrics. Apart from Mrs Browning’s Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, 1 know of no poetical sequence in English of such 
sustained passion addressed by a woman to a man. The lyrics 
perhaps are not all of an equal merit, lyric qua lyric ; but, taken 
collectively they reinforce each other, covering an extremely 
wide range of amorous emotion and marital feeling, conveying 
experiences suffered between the deepest grief and highest joy. 

1 have quoted the titles of some three dozen of Mrs. Naidu’s 
poems above with the very definite intention of recommending 
them to especial notice. They need particular attention, I feel, 
for 1 do not recall that 1 have ever seen one of them represented 
in modern anthologies, before Professor Bhushan’s. 1 have seen 
other, and plainly lesser pieces by Mrs. Naidu in school texts ; 
but it was apparent that they were selected with consideration for 
the juvenile mind, rather for their simplicity and ease of under¬ 
standing than for their significance. Such representation is both 
inadequate and regrettable ; and in the case of Indo-Anglian 
writers particularly unfortunate ; for it would seem that there is a 
prejudice against Indo-Anglian authors both here in India and 
abroad. As Professor Bhushan’s publishers express it: “Our own 
people look down upon our writers in English with something of 
contempt for attempting to give expression to their creative urge 
in a language that is not ours. And those to whom the English 
language originally belongs think it impertinent on our part to use 
it—under the settled conviction that we cannot use it effectively 
and successfully, “ 

If we search our consciences honestly we will admit that those 
prejudices do exist ; and, if we are men of good will, we will 
regret them, knowing that once Indo-Anglian literature is hailed 
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and honoured we are nearer a better cultural understanding 
between India, England and the other English speaking countries 
of the world. 

Before coming to the chief poets of the third stage, the stage 
of Individualism, I will quote a recently published new poem of 
Mrs. Naidu’s, one that is not contained in her collected poems, 
The Sceptred Flute . It is entitled : 

DEVOl ION 

I ask thee no reward, 

Content am I, O Love's anointed Lord, 

Unknown to thee to serve, confirm, fulfil 
Thy daily word and will. 

My dreams unknown to thee 

Are thy spread carpet and thy canopy 

To shield from life’s inclement cold and heat 

Fhy forehead and thy feet. 

Though thou art unaware, 

The ecstasy and anguish of my power 
Hourly redeem from the sharp toil of death 
Thy fragile human breath. 

Is that not worthy of the nightingale of India ? No falter is 
perceptible in the fluting thrill. 

Mrs. Naidu’s brother, Harindranath Chattopadhyaya, I would 
select as one of the four individualist poets most likely to make 
an immediate appeal to my countrymen ; the other three being 
Manmohan Ghose, Shahid Suhrawardy and Bharati Sarabhai. 

The poetry of Idealistic 1 hought produced by Swami 
Vivekananda, Sir Brajendranath Seal, Nizamat Jung Bahadur, Sri 
Aurobindo, J. Karishnamurti, Dilip Kumar Roy, S. Umamaheshwar 
and K. D. Sethna, the modernism of Nelima Devi, P. R. Kaikini, 
and Subho Tagore, and the independent productions of 
Buddadheva Bose, P. Seshadri, N. V. Thadani, G. K. and 
S. K. Chettur, S. S. L. Chordia, Armando Menezes, Ashu 
Chattopadhay, Mohanlal Kashyap, Baldoon Dhingra, H. D. and 
Minnie Sethna, Humayun Kabir, V. N. Bhushan, M. Krishnaniurti, 
Fradoon Kabraji and V. S. Venkataramani, will by reason of their 
content or technique, I think, wait a little longer for their English 
audience overseas. 

I will read you three poems. The first is by Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya, whose unselfconsciousness comes as a relief in 
this century of over-education among the upper and middle 
classes in Europe. 

It is entitled: 
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THE EARTHEN GOBLET 

O silent goblet red from head to heel, 

How did you feel 

When you were being twirled 

Upon the Potter's wheel 

Before the Potter gave you to the world? 

“1 felt a conscious impulse in my clay 
To break away 

From the great Potter s hand that burned so warm, 

1 felt a vast 

Feeling of sorrow to be cast 
Into my present form. 

Before that fatal hour 

That saw me captive on the Potter’s wheel 
And cast into this crimson goblet-sleep, 

1 used to feel 

The fragrant friendship of a little flower 
Whose root was in my bosom buried deep. 

The Potter has drawn out the living breath of me 
And given xy\e a form which is the death of me ; 

My past unshapely natural state was best 

With just one flower flaming through my breast.” 

I he second poem is by Shahid Suhrawardy, 

Chinoiserie Samainesque , an early poem, chosen with the 
greatest difficulty from his exquisite Essays in Verse, surely the 
most occidental book ever written by an Indian. 

The Spring is come, Beloved ; we shall float 
White lotus lamps upon the glooming stream. 

And watch the sunset s splendour waste and fade, 

An amber dream. 

I’ll weave thee jasmine garlands for thy throat, 

Enmesh bold poppies in thy stormy hair, 

And heap thy lap with tender blossoms snowed 
By the tall pear. 

But oh to-night, Beloved, play thy lute 
And lean thy cheek to mine and softly sing 
A fragile princess in her springtime dead 
And a lone king. 

Love, through thy finger-lattices I see 

Full of desire thy passionate lengthening eyes, 

And lo! the moon like an impetuous flower 
Bursts in the skies. 
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The third poem is a chorus from Bharati Sarabhai’s recent 
poetic play, The Well of the People, In a note appended to it, 
the author says that it “refers to the group of bathers waiting on 
the bank to make their dip into the sacred river at the time of the 
long predicted auspicious position oi the solar constellation/' 

CHORUS 

l hey dip, they dip, 

Wind is bladed, 

River wrinkled, 

Her breast shrunken. 

1 hey dip, they dip, 

Without the Moon, 

Your night is moan, 

Light inviolate. 

Rise, Moon, rise on river 
While garment is red, 

Scarlet her forehead, 

Love’s bangle unshed. 

Brave moon, join with her, 

Cool on flank of her. 

Her waist-knot loosened 
Like garland in wind. 

I hey dip, they dip, 

Waiting the moon. 

Stay, stay, O woman 
On river’s lip 

For sleep will come 
And hang the moon 
And soon, too soon 
You will be done. 

In the extracts I have quoted the fact that these poems were 
written by people to whom the English language is foreign is not 
noticeable, and in the other pages of the works of these poets, 
wherever it is noticeable, it is not important. 

The standards of art are constant. They are not abstract 
formulae, but are in the heart of man himself, instinctively respond¬ 
ing to beauty in whatever form beauty may reveal itself. If the 
story of Savitri is beautifully told it matters little in what language 
it is told. It seems therefore that it is only where the demands 
of nationalisms arise that these poems provoke adverse criticism, 
for national or political creeds (or their predecessors on earth, 
religious creeds) alone damage man’s artistic awareness. To view 
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Indo-Anglian literature it is at the present juncture necessary above 
all to be dispassionate in judgment and not be biassed by those 
nationalist sentiments which, when experienced by those who lack 
deep intellectual or spiritual insight, are inclined to express them¬ 
selves in an aversion for the English language as used by Indians, 
regardless of subject matter or of literary value as such. 

But allowing for the sentiments of those Indians who are 
inclined to regard Indo-Anglian poets as illegitimate children—and 
after all It is those readers of literature who lay the basis for 
whatever future this type of poetry may have -one is bound to 
admit that the question of whether or not it has a future is the 
most commanding question before us 

I he future is in the hands of the public as much as in the 
heads of the poets, and the public is more inclined to-day to read 
Sarojini because she is in the Congress, or Harindranath because 
he says he is a Communist than it is to read 1 oru Dutt who simply 
sought to express herself as beautifully and truly as possible in 
English or French. The lamentable future of almost all art in 
India to-day is that it is over-ridden by political bias, in such a 
way that even so unpolitical an artist as Jamini Roy runs the risk 
of inadvertently hoisting Communism’s petard 

Dismissing the subject from the public’s point of view, let us 
turn rather to ourselves, members of venerable academic bodies, 
and to the poets themselves. 

The point is, do we want a future to this Indo-Anglian poetry ^ 
Peisonally I feel that these verses I have read demand progeny, 
but there may be others who feel that although beautiful, these 
poems are like wild occidental flowers in an Indian forest. They 
have no deep roots, they cannot stand the sunlight and tremendous 
drought, f hesc people would rather see these poems as part of 
the picture of Indian social life in its recent development—but a 
picture which is now of the past. Fhey feel that this school would 
be out of place in the new India rapidly taking shape to-day in 
ever newer forms than those at work when the majority of the best 
poems in this school were written, that is to say, before Gandhijis 
return from South Africa. 

My opinion rnust of course be as an Englishman, and with 
attention to the fact that these Indians who have written in our 
language have paid us probably the greatest compliment known 
in the cultural relations of mankind. And the fact which heartens 
me is that those who paid this compliment were not second-rate 
writers to whom their natal tongue was uncouth or strange. They 
were people of great command over Indian matters, and who 
brought a most trenchant oriental beauty to bear upon English 
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literature. If my opinion is therefore biassed, I accept it, and try 
to overcome it. I do not somehow feel it is. I feel this to be 
additional to my liking for these poems purely as verse. And 1 
would most vehemently state that if there is to be a future for 
this school—a future which I feel all true lovers of English literature 
all over the world would welcome— then more general sympathy 
must be evinced, compilations must be made, popular editions 
produced of Shahid Suhrawardy and Bharati Sarabhai for example, 
and Collected Poems of Manmohan Ghose and of Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya issued : in fact an interest fostered in this branch 
of art so that it need no longer be relegated to a subordinate 
position as at present. 

Again I return to this Society's recent Proposals for Cultural 
Reconstruction in India , for there can be no doubt but that the 
formation of such an Academy as it desires in order to publish 
bibliographies, donate awards, and provide a research library 
would be of considerable value to the cause of all Indian literatures 
and to Indo-Anglian in particular. Further, the foundation of a 
Torn Dutt Chair of Indo-Anglian Literature in the University of 
Calcutta, her city, might well be considered. 

In conclusion, however, 1 would suggest that it is up to you, 
the fellows and members of this Ro 3 'al Society, the leaders of 
cultural thought in India, to decide whether this school is to have 
a future or not. The public will not remain for ever in this state 
of subjecting all art to the criterion of politics. 1 his may even 
be changed by the coming generation of Indian critics, or once the 
political ferment ceases to be the major problem of India, and is 
succeeded in due course by the period of social uplift and reform. 
This future date in history will be generally more conducive to 
that dispassionate viewing of art which this type of poetry essen¬ 
tially demands. I need not speak pf it from the English point of 
view: the unfolding of the Indian lotus in English soil could not 
be as fascinating as it will be to watch the future of this art— 
provided your goodwill towards it is maintained. 

If it is to survive, it seems that the steps indicated earlier must 
be taken. If it is to die, then we shall claim Toru Dutt and her 
successors to the heart of English literature. Its survival rests with 
the future, and with those eternal standards of criticism and 
dispassionate study which have raised Indian literature to such 
tremendous intellectual heights, and which stand constant to-day, 
even if perhaps the veil over India’s face prevents us from seeing 
the thoughts upon which she meditates. 
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John Gawsworth. 
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Indian sculpture is always part of a larger whole ; of a 
monument or a building. It is seen complete in its context, form 
and meaning on temples such as are preserved from approximately 
the eighth century A.D. Their large number and wealth of types 
in the different parts of India makes possible an understanding of 
the underlying principles by which Indian sculpture is shaped 
during some of the most productive centuries of its history. For 
about half-a-rni!lennium a high level of quality was maintained 
throughout the country ; in the South the practice continued, 
though diminished in power, after Islam had extinguished it in the 
rest of the country. 

The Hindu temple, the Prasada , is a monument, whose outer 
surface consists of sculptures. Where halls (mandapa) are added, 
as they usually are, to the temple proper their spacious interior 
encompasses the throng of devotees within carved pillars which 
rise towards domes and vaults rich in figures and detailed work. 

The Mandapas , the various halls preceding the temple itself 
in which is contained the innermost sanctuary, the Garbhagiha —are 
architecture in the accepted meaning. The Prasada itself however 
is almost completely a solid mass but for the Garbhagjha , which is 
a small, dark, cubical chamber even in the largest temples. The 
carvings cease at its door ; there they confront the devotee for the 
last time as he approaches the innermost sanctuary ; he may not 
himself, as in the temples of South India, proceed further, the 
officiating priest performing the rites for him. 

Thus when going to the temple (abhigamana) with speech, 
body and mind centred on the divinity, whose presence is installed 
in the image or symbol, the devotee becomes part of the architecture 
of the Mandapa whose interior he traverses, in which he also may 
pause and gaze at the images that confront him ; images which are 
carved on the pillars, the capitals and on the ceiling ; guiding him 
onwards to the main image or symbol in the Garbhagfha , or upward 
to the dome and its central point. 

While approaching ( abhigamana) the innermost sanctuary and 
passing through the halls in front of it, the devotee is within the 
saored architecture ; together with the images he is enclosed in a 
dim soothing atmosphere caressing the eye after the fierce light of 
the day outside. This atmosphere of the mandapa is charged not 
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only with the scent of flowers, burning oil lamps, and the incense 
coming from the sanctuary, but is tense with the impact of the 
pillars and carvings. 

The closeness of the carved images and the worshippers in one 
space is brought to its maximum in the inner ambulatory which 
in the larger temples (sandhara) surrounds the Garbhagiha. The 
rite of circumambulation (prada^ina) is more a communion by 
movement with the images stationed on the walls than a visual 
recognition of the*r identity and the perfection of their workmanship. 

“The body (atyti) of the temple is Prakrti,” (‘Agnapurana/ 
side the temple, whether there be an enclosed inner ambulatory 
(sandhara) or not ( nirandhara ). It is then that the Prasada is 
beheld in its full effect imparting a total exposition of its meaning 1 

“The body (dk^ti) of the temple is Prakfti,“ (‘Agnapurana/ 
LXI. 25). It is in the likeness of the primordial substance of the 
manifested world and has its aim and purpose beyond it and is 
supported by it. 

Viewed from the outside the Prasada is a monument on whose 
multi-buttressed walls are disp^yed the images ; above the walls 
and in continuation of the buttresses rises the superstructure whose 
sloping walls lead towards a point, the apex of the finial. The 
finial is raised above the body itself of the Prasada, placed as it is 
on the crown of the temple (‘ dmalaka,’ or ‘harmya/ the latter in 
South Indian temples). 

The main display of the figures sculptured is on the perpendi¬ 
cular walls. The temple has no facade; it faces the four 
directions. Its walls however are not four surfaces meeting at right 
angles. Each wall projects with a number of offsets the main 
buttress being in the centre. The buttresses vary in thickness ; in 
the majority of Nagara temples built throughout India (except in 
the South) the offsets are moreover frequently superimposed result¬ 
ing in a stepped, cross-shaped plan. Whereas the plain walls of 
the dark Garbhagiha form a square in plan, the carved walls of 
the exterior of the temple, exposed to the light of the sun, the moon 
and the stars, form an indented p^n. The plan of the centre of 
the temple, the square, is translated by its walls into a perimeter 
of variedly stepped and indented design which even may be ’star 
shaped/ The outside of the Prasada f far from exhibiting carved 
surfaces only, itself has volume. It consists of the piers of varying 
thickness whose front and side walls have images and carvings ; 

1 The usual posit on ol the spectator in front of a relief or from various 
angles and distances, if the sculpture is in the round, does not comprehend the 
effectiveness of the rite oi circumambulating an extensive monument. 
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recesses, narrow vertical chases and steps hold shaded space, or 
darkness. The volume of the wall space of a Hindu temple forms 
a unity of relations in height, breadth and depth ; in it are integ¬ 
rated space volumes. The texture of the walls is not only that of 
the stone of which they are built or of the plaster with which they 
may be overlaid ; these lend a particular quality of the surface 
only to the closely built texture of the buttresses and offsets and 
their intervals which form space volumes and rhythms of graded 
light and darkness. 

In this texture, the carved figures belong to the body of the 
wall, and also to the spaces between inasmuch as their own volume 
projects into the intervals; the carved figures, moreover, reach even 
further into space or else they are also more deeply part of the 
wall than are the outer or main surfaces of any offset. Niches are 
sunk in the main buttresses; there the chief images are placed, the 
panva devalas , the main aspects of the divinity whose image or 
symbol is enshrined in the Garbhagrha. Placed within the body 
of the wall, within a niche or “massive door** (ghanadvara) as it is 
called, on the co-ordinates of the Prasada , these main images are 
nearer to their centre which is also that of the entire monument, 
the temple. The surrounding images (dvarana devata) are how¬ 
ever fully exposed; carved as they sometimes are, almost com¬ 
pletely in the round, they are yet of one piece of stone with the 
surfaces in ressault and remain connected with them by the strut¬ 
like extensions of their modelled limbs at angles not meant for 
view. 

The carved figures on the surface of the temple are thus at 
different distances from the centre. They are part of it, not only 
ritually and iconographically but also in their position in space. 
They appear projected from the centre across the thickness of the 
wall or they are embedded in it as it steps forth. The entire 
volume of buttresses and interspaces, the whole monument, is 
dynamically in a state of movement; its stages are marked by the 
relative depth of the surfaces “en ressault.” A movement more 
powerful than that of any single figure propels, as it were, from the 
centre each single figure together with the wall to its position on 
the perimeter. lhe paradoxical name of the niche, Ghanadvara, 
which means “massive door**, expresses the coming forth of the 
image from and across the massive wall. 

An impact radiating from the centre propels the walls of the 
temple with their interstices and carvings. The perimeter of the 
temple thus generally has the shape of a cross with recessed 
angles. From each of its walls or piers with their offsets, carved 
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images project further into space. This ultimate progression too is 
embodied in the volume of the walls, bound as they are in the 
horizontal by bands of mouldings above and below the rows of 
images so that the single figures on their socles are held within 
space-zones parallel to the wall and in depth equal to the projecting 
bands of mouldings. This closely enmeshed dynamic mass, its 
impact coming from the centre whence every figure derives its 
power and name meets, the gaze and movement of the devo’ee as 
he circumambulates it. Profile after profile meets his vision, each 
a fresh leaf in the book of revelation of which every temple is a 
copy. Effect and effectiveness of the Prasa da are one to the eye, 
mind and realisation of the devotee. In the rite of circuftiambula- 
tion he himself draws and becomes the outermost perimeter to the 
building : he ‘com-prehends’ it while walking round it ; sees the 
images not from one side but covers them by his look one at a 
time, during his approach and onward progress; while he identifies 
the image thereby evoking its name, the total impact of the place 
which the image occupies is sent, as it were, into his presence from 
the centre of his devotion. 

The sculptures on the outside of the Prasada are thus ultimately 
stationed around its body; and while they give an exposition of 
its meaning they are also its ornaments. By their sequence they 
form belts around the body (akjti) of the entire temple and its 
several projections. The latter often form part volumes of their 
own, massive monumental supports of miniature replicas of the 
whole temple, each with its own superstructure (tikhara; tjinga) 2 . 
Thus the ultimate meaning of the temple is brought near 
to the devotee; at every turn he sees the figures on the walls 
foiming the basis of an ascent 4 towards one high and central 
shape, the vase above the Amalaka, the sacred vessel (kumbha) 
which 4s part of the finial and is placed “at the end of Prakfti” 
(‘Agnipurana,* Cl. 13), beyond the forms of the manifested world, 
in the deathless ( amfta ) region. 

In belts around the body of the temple, and in vertical 
sequences where one image is superimposed on the other, the 
figures are part of the space-body of which the outside of the 
monument, the Prasada consists. They do not form groups except 

* In South Indian temples the relatively flat offsets of the perpendicular 
walls are crowned each by a miniature chapel {kiita, kostha, pcrfijara, etc ). 

* This applies to North Indian temples, though even there the realm of 
images ‘ begins ' on the superstructure, and, as a rule, from the 
$ukan§s2, downwards only On a higher level, above the Vedtkd of the Sikhara, 
images once more face the eight directions. 
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such as are unavoidable by their juxtaposition on symmetrical and 
repeated offsets and recesses. They do not enter into any ‘com¬ 
position* which would extend further than the single buttress or 
beyond the console on which the image is placed If more than 
one figure is a part of the image they are carved in front of a single 
surface ; they are collateral, auxiliary to its meaning and complete 
its form. This is how the single images whether they consist of 
one or of several figures in front of the single facets, or in their 
niches, have their own wholeness as works of art. Over and above 
such perfection as these images or groups may have compositionally 
a further power is vested in them. They are not pillar figures’ as 
those of* the doorways of Gothic cathedrals; they do not function 
architecturally ; the stress of weight and support is unknown to their 
constitution. No aspiration moreover draws them upward, for each 
has its place and this it occupies with effortless grace and exuberance 
of modelled form. I he final sculptural integument of the 
temple is dynamically one with the monumental progression of its 
mass. From it the figures step forth with a driving power not 
altogether their own. While they are images, they are at the same 
time the ultimate conclusion of that part of the wall to which they 
give its highest accent. Where, however, they turn towards the 
wall they illustrate their oneness with its intrinsic movement on 
which they lean as their support. 

It is thus from the centre that the dynamic movement of the 
mass of the temple proceeds in the main and intermediate direc¬ 
tions showing forth as sculptured form in its ultimate levels of 
progression. Its multiple embodiments, the images, are bound 
togethei in the regularity of their horizontal sequence. It is rein¬ 
forced, and assigned its own extensiveness in space, by the fillets 
and mouldings with their substantial projections and the deep 
bands of shadow which accompany them, above and below the 
rows of images. In addition, these horizontal ties are crossed over 
or making way for the dark shadows or the strong light held 
according to season and hour within the vertical chases and the 
salient and re-entering angles of the Prasada . 

A deeply enmeshed net of light and darkness provides the 
frames to the buttresses with their rows of sculptures. In this 
reduction to a context of light and darkness the innumerable and 
changing gradations of the shadows cast by and playing over the 
carvings receive monumental firmness. The indefinitely flexed and 
modulated bodies of the images, their rounded volumes, appear 
levelled to a considerable extent by the strong light ; thus they do 
fl9t dissolve the compact monument into almost innumerable 
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carvings but keep its surfaces enlivened by rhythmical accents of 
light and shade, even in the strongest glare which would render a 
plain surface dead with too much light. Having come forth— 
ontologically from the centre of the dark sanctuary, the images in 
the light of day are an exposition of its meaning, beneficent to eye 
and mind alike. 

The dynamic expansiveness of the mass of the Prasada has its 
correspondence in the plan of the building in the shape of a cross 
with recessed angles or having an outline which results from a 
rotation of the square. The static perfection of the small square 
of the dark Garbhagfha with its plain walls is translated into the 
body of the temple, the body of God, a likeness of the manifested 
universe and its primordial substance, Prakfti. It has its effect by 
giving the fullest exposition of its meaning and forms to the devotee 
in the rite of circumambuiation in which he himself becomes the 
outermost perimeter and limit of the monument in the centre. 

Such an understanding of monumental form by the ritual 
encompassing movement is a realization as much by the eye as 
withir. one’s whole living body in motion. During this rite the 
bodily presence of the Bhakta expands and comprises the Prasada. 
While doing Pradalisina , the devotee comprehends its full extent. 
Prior to it however he had approached the sanctuary by the main 
entrance passing across the structural halls in front of it. During 
this approach (abhigarnana) in the interior of the building, he was 
immersed in its space and exposed to the impact of the pillars and 
wall of the Mandapa , 4 While he traverses the Mandapa he is 
part of the flux of the whole interior towards the Garbhagfha , in 
one direction, in its central part and its parallel ‘aisles’ which is 
brought about by the rhythmic sequence of spaces marked by the 
position of the pillars and their vertical structure. Thus acted 
upon and prepared, the devotee at last is confronted by the entrance 
of the Garbhagfha which bids him halt ; its door frame, an 
iconostasis in relief, is raised before him and separates him from 
the image in the Garbhagfha. 

In his approach he had been impressed by many impacts, 
himself part of the interior of the Mandapa which he traversed 
in one direction drawn by and leaving behind him its pillared 
rhythms. Now his body is made to halt, and thus at rest, his 
eyes take in the presence of the image in the frame of the entrance. 

The exterior of the Mandapa is built and carved analogous to the exterior 
of tjje Pr&sdda . 
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It is here that Indian sculpture is to be understood as relief in the 
widest sense/ 

On the outside of the temple, each of the closely set images 
on the perpendicular wall and facets has to be dwelt upon by 
itself. For each is complete in its particular meaning and at its 
particular place. The main aspects for example of the God in the 
temple, such as certain Avataraa in a Vi$nu temple; or the divinities 
most closely related to Siva, if the temple is consecrated to him, or 
the images of ihe three great gods, Brahma, Visnu and Siva are 
placed in ‘massive doors’ in three of the cardinal points, whereas 
the entrance itself, generally facing East, frequently has a small 
image of the main divinity carved at the centre of the lintel. 5 6 It 
abounds also in other carvings 7 all linked up as one great com¬ 
position. Over and above, it frames the main image in the 
Garbhagrha. 

Facing the cardinal points are the 'doors’ where the image of 
God shows forth. On the actual entrance especially, the small 
image on the lintel is similar in position to the image of Christ 
carved in the tympanum above the entrance and is akin to His 
words: “I am the Door.’’ 

Apart from the main images in their niches and indispensable 
to all temples are the images of the Astadikpalas, the guardians of 
the eight points of space, each in its correct location. Ihe multi¬ 
tude of divine figures stationed between these two kinds of essential 
images, each on a facet and having a console of its own are Nagas, 
Sardulas, Apsaras, Surasundaris and certain speoific images of ihe 
lesser gods. 


5 The image in the Garbhagrha is frequently modelled in the round in mast 
of its parts ; the back which is not meant to be seen is not worked out ir. 
detail. The image with the surrounding images of Avarana divinities is mostly 
tarved in front of a slab ; the latter is carved in lower relief and is moreover 
frequently perforated along the contour of the main image. 

The ioim of the main image in the Garbhagrha is an adaptation of sculpture 
originally meant to be circumambulated, for the purpose of merely being looked 
at from the front. 

Excepting the image, the doorways (dv&ra), and free standing gates 
(torana), etc., Indian sculpture is meant to be seen while passing around it. 
Door frames and Tor anas are forms of structural architecture and provide the 
ground for the display of reliefs. Their arrangement is closely allied to paintings 
such as are made even to-day on scrolls ( pat, in Bengal ; to be seen in vertical 
succession): these would have their carved correspondence on the jambs ; while 
scrolls to be rolled and unrolled horizontally which were known to ancient India 
('Mudr&r&k§asa', I; 'Har$acarita', V; cf. Kramrisch, *Vi§nudharmottara\ Pt. III. 
2nd ed. p 7, introduction) seem to have been the prototypes of the carvings of 
the yoke-shaped beams, ending as these do (Sanchi stupas I; III) with a carved 
spiral on either side suggestive all the painted matter 'rolled up' and of which 
only the central part is expo ed on the beam. 

6 Instead of the main image, that of Lak^ml may occupy this place 

7 Th°se of the River Goddesses, etc. ; and of the Dv&rapQlas. 
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Each such type of the ‘surrounding divinities’ is repeated in 
many variations of posture and movement on the walls of the 
temple; like the chorus in an Indian Ydira performance enouncing 
the particular passage of the play not once only, but by repetition in 
the four directions of space. Repetition and symmetrical response 
are the rule in the horizontal and also in the veitical so that 
tht mind of the devotee becomes moved afresh by the beauties 
of the Divine and its graces at each angle, assured of its 
boons and of fearlessness/ There is no scope for narration in the 
juxtaposition of these figures. Each is the form of an enduring 
state of being in which it is absorbed while its gestures give it an 
actuality by which the mind of the devotee becomes arrested and 
is made to dwell on the particular state thus quickened. A Sura- 
sundarl, a Celestial Beauty, for example, looks into a mirror while 
adjusting her hair ; the mirror is a symbol of consciousness and, in 
this particular case, the awakening of the consciousness in the 
devotee of the identity of his living spirit with the Supreme Spirit 
is the function of the “Celestial Beauty” who is but a handmaiden 
amongst the Gods/ Whi ] e she contemplates herself in the convex 
surface of the metal mirror her body appears as if wreathed around 
the (invisible) axis of her sculptured figure. Its many curves have 
centred around the convex metal mirror as their nucleus, and like 
grapes around a stem they have their central axis. From it they 
depart and towards it they return. The inner and invisible axis of 
the body pierces in this particular figure the place where 
the palm rests on the apex of the head ; it is shot across the body 
down to the fluttering end of the garment with its bold departure 
in the horizontal ; its curve is an accent as stiong as that of the 
mirror and of the hand with its cascade of fingers on the hail. Thus 
the roundnesses of coiffure, head and face, body and mirror topple 
down around the invisible body axis released by a magic touch to 
confront each other in a new awareness. Further away from the 
compact globular forms around the body axis are keen angles, of 
the lowered arm in front and of the other which is raised, at the 
back. They cut across the space into which the body of the figuie 
is wedged between the higher and the lower offset. While these 
angles are shown as if in rotation around the figure and its axis they 
lead from edge to edge of the building and restore the visual con¬ 
tinuity of the monument. They share dynamically in the movement 
of its mass, as much near the surface by rounding of its circum¬ 
ference, as also in depth by leading radially back to the centre. 

In the images occupying the reveals or recesses on either sides 
of an offset, as for example on most of the Khajuraho temples, the 

u The mudrtis, va ada and a\ huya convey the two ldtlei meanings. 

M'he illustration of the image, d( scribed in the following lines, had to be 

OlTHtTA/1 
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relation is given form of the volume of the figure, to its axis on 
the one hand and to the space which the image is made to fill 
on the other. But even though the image may not be so favour¬ 
ably placed as to display the complete possibilities of its plastic 
volume in space and yet being part of the dynamic mass of the 
temple, such figures as are carved with their backs to the wall, in 
front view, appear to have arrived on their consoles driven by 
the impact of the buttress behind them. There, even though the 
image stands straight in rigid symmetry ( samabhanga , the stance 
of most of the images of lhe greater gods), its volume is yet disposed 
in dynamic balance around it ; the chest curving forward, has its 
counter weight in the roundnesses of the hips so that these figures 
with their backs to the wall, seen as modelled volumes seem to swing 
to and fro from their feet upwards in ever varying curves as if 
resiling from renewed contacts with the wall and its compacted 
energy. 

The figures seem to resile, charged with energy from the surface 
which they touch,—and not only from that of the wall of the temple 
but from any surface, be it one of their own body, leg against leg 
as they cross over, or as the hip is touched by an arm, the back by 
a scarf, the arm is clasped by a bangle, the bosom by a garland of 
jewels. Tactile subtleties contribute their share to the effect of 
these sculptures. In ancient India the sense of touch was given a 
training and purpose of the highest order. 

‘Nyasa (placing, marking, assignment) is the ritual touching of 
various parts of the body commencing with the place of the heart 
and ending with the hands (anga-nyasd). While a mantra , a 
sacred, rhythmic formula, is recited it is thought of as being located 
in the heart, head, in the crown-lock, chest, in the palm and back 
of the hand. 

While the Mulamantra , the 'root-mantra,* the rhythmic formula 
of the main divinity, is recited the devotee passes both his hands 
three or seven times over the whole body from the feet to the head 
and from the head to the feet ( vyapa\a-nyasa ). The whole body 
and its parts, the hand and the fingers, from the thumb to the middle 
finger (kara-nyasa) and also each of their phalanges are touched 
and quickened thereby as living seats of God. Various parts of the 
body are thus assigned to different divinities. 10 

His body is made conscious to the devotee in his daily rites as 
the seat and place of God. This consciousness he wins by the rite 
of touching it at sensitive and vital parts. 


w ‘ Agnipurfina • XXV. 
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Nyasa however is not only performed to the living body of 
man, but also to that of the image of stone or wood, etc. (‘Mah/i* 
nirvfinatantra/ XIII. 289-91). As the body of the devotee so also is 
the body of the dmage touched in six places (sadahga nyasa). Hie 
constituent elements of the world and its principles are assigned to 
it from the feet to the place of the heart, etc By thus touching 
it ritually, it is felt alive with the breath of the cosmos. 11 

Such rites performed daily and regularly cannot but have a 
lasting effect on those who practise them and those who, moreover, 
make the images on which they are performed. 12 The sense of 
touch becomes not only refined by practice but is a means of 
realisation and of knowledge. Endowed with so qualified a sense 
of touch, the craftsman produces the kind of sculpture which is so 
lavishly represented on the walls of the temples. 

The smooth limbs of the images of the gods are always sixteen 
years old 13 ; they are resilient with the sap of life and with breath. 
The latter makes them not only smooth and supple but also weight¬ 
less in appearance despite their ample curves They are particularly 
fit not only for dancing but also for flying, the many Carras , Vtdya - 
dharas , etc —although they never have wings. Ends of garments 
flutter to enhance their movements and be a foil to their rhythms ; 
whereas folded scarves clasp their fullness and are carved as if they 
were a special type of jewellery, accentuating through the contrast 
of their own shape and texture that of the modelled body. 

Garments, jewellery and coiffure of the images are a selection 
and enhancement of those worn in the respective country where the 
temple was built. The preference of the sculptor however is for the 
bare body and he makes spaiing use only of garments ; worn in the 
shape of a dhoti , the cloth clings to the body and is recognisable 
as a rule only by such patterns as are engraved on the modelled 
shapes of the limbs ; and by carving the hem of the cloth, petal-like 
or as if it were one more ornament of the smooth limbs. Thus all 
forms of apparel accentuate and accompany the smooth roundness 


n * Mah&mrvanatantra/ XITT 293-207 ; the 8 groups of the letters of the 
alphabet are thus assigned , subsequently the constituent principles of the 
universe are assigned, beginning with Prthivi Tattva, the principle ‘ Earth/ to 
the feet, etc, '' 

18 Vedic rites had preceded the performance of NySsa on an ' image * 
(prattmS). ‘ Satapatha Brahmana \ III, 2 1. 5-6 

u Adolescent appearance as well as Perfection are denoted by the number 
16 (16 digits make the fullness, the totality of the moon) with reference to the 
images of the gods. 
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of the figures and their movement ; only the headgear ai\d coiffure 
are additional volumes of sculptural consequence; the high crowns 
(mukuta) of the greater gods, add height to the image whereas the 
chignons (dhammilla) which the lesser gods and goddesses disport at 
the back of their heads add their globular or horn shaped bulges, as 
required in each particular instance, to the ponderosity or the linear 
composition of the image. Coronets, chaplets, diadems, etc., add 
to the breadth or the height as required and to the adornment of 
the egg or globe shape of the head. Straight or acquiline but 
always powerfully salient noses are thus balanced. 14 

The single figures are always ‘in movement’ even when they 
appear to stand still ; then even their movement is three-fold. As 
part of the dynamic mass of the wall they share in its impact and 
appear driven forwards ; even when they are almost completely 
carved in the round they are steeped in the drive from the centre 
of the temple. It carries them, sustains them in the most exacting 
contortions, bears them aloft when they are represented a3 flying 
and adds power, breadth and dignity to their stance when they 
stand firmly planted on both feet ( samapadasthanaka ). This erect 
stance with the weight of the body evenly distributed, right and 
left, is classified as samabhanga or the even bend. It is the first 
variety in the classification of stances ; they are classified in the 
surface, as the even bend, the slight bend ( abhanga ), the triple 
bend ( tribhahga) and the excessive (triple) bend (atibhnnga). 15 
Even the strictly motionless stance is understood as a particular 
phase of movement ; it balances the body, which remains in tension. 
This classification leaves out of account the writhing in space of 
the sculptured form around its axis. The third kind of movement 
is that of the arms and hands, their gestures. These belong 
throughout to the class of ‘schemata*, the gestures expressing per¬ 
manent states pertaining to the nature of divinity, which assures 
fearlessness and grants boons. When the hands of these divinities 
hold or brandish a weapon this action too is a permanent quality 
of their nature ; they cut across ignorance, slay the demon, etc., and 
these actions are correspondingly expressed as their epithets. 18 

The carved figures are upheld in their being by the total 
monument, the walls of the temple with its progressive impact. To 

14 Most of the faces of Indian images having been damaged by the Muslim 
iconoclasts, the noses suffered most and only a few images carved in stone, and 
most of the metal images have escaped defacement. 

18 J. N. Banerjea, “The Development of Hindu Iconography p. 189, gives a 
good summary description of these stances. 

u For example: Durga Mahisasura-mardini: Durga, the slayer of the Demon 
Mabisa ; Siva, Tripurantaka: Siva, the ender of Tripura. 
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this movement, greater than their own and of which they are a 
passive part, is added the movement of each figure with reference 
to its axis, turning and writhing around it if viewed in space, as 
sculpture, and bent variously towards it when viewed, from the 
front, as image. To the ‘schemata* of the divinities of the higher 
hierarchies are added the movements of the lesser divinities whose 
mudras and hastas, the attitudes of their hands and arms, are 
‘schemata* and ‘phorai* as well. 17 These attitudes and gestures, 
moreover, while they represent the particular movement assigned to 
them, are part of the total rhythm of the body. 

The gods represented by Indian sculpture belong to definite 
types for they body forth definite aspects of divine being—the 
peaceful (ianfa), the terrific (ugra) f etc. The inconographical 
physiognomy of the face is also that of the body ; the body of the 
terrific image, for example, is inflated with divine fury as are the 
bulging eyes, etc. Typological iconography is a highly specified 
science 18 ; it comprises the wide range of emotions classified in 9 
categories 19 . Combined and rarified they are the substratum of the 
divine countenance while in its structure of ideal proportions ethnical 
traits are not forgotten which belong to the people in whose midst 
the images were made# 

Innumerable degrees of bliss and august serenity are expressed 
in the faces of most of the celestials ; they are set off against th^ 
relatively few typesi in which ‘terror,’ ‘disgust,* etc., are given shape 
on the basis of an inflated or emaciated appearance. When how¬ 
ever “the supernatural** is the main theme and horror and dignity 
accompany it, the face of the animal, the Lion’s mask, is resorted 


17 This distinction made by PlutarcJi is introduced here so as to differentiate, 
with the help of an accepted Western terminology, a kind of movement which is 
particular to all Indian images, though not to every Indian sculptural representa¬ 
tion of hgures. The gestures expressing movement and actions on the other 
hand are known under the term * Phorai.' 

The hand holding a mirror, a flower, or a weapon would show a movement 
of the class of ‘ schemata ', the hand arranging the hair, holding the hem of a 
garment which threatens to slip down, etc., to the class of * phorai ' though the 
latter category with regard to these sculptures tends to get merged in the former. 

18 The respective passages of the 'Vi§iiudharmottara' III and the ‘Isanasiva- 
gurudevabaddhati ' III, at a distance from each other about half-a-millennium 
are some of the large body of iconographic texts carefully followed by the 
sculptors ; they contain specially vivid descriptions of the divine moods and 
their counterfeits by art. Cf. also the Buddhist 4 Sadhanamala.' 

18 The ‘Samaranganasutradh§ra’, LXXXII, 2-3 speaks of 11 Rasas adding 
‘Pieyas' and ‘Pratyaksa' to the usual nine, i.e. srngdra (erotic), hasya (laugh 
exciting), haruna (merciful), vlra (heroic), raudra (furiou^), bhay&naka (fearful), 
vibhaisa (loathsome), adbhuta (supernatural) and i&nia (peaceful) ; 
Vi 9 riudhannottaxa III. XL 1 II, 1 f. 
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to. a0 Its wide application and that of the less frequent ** death- 
shapes” are the indispensable counter-players to the eviternally 
beatific youth of the other gods. Their radiance reflect?, the features 
of the people who worship them. Thus they are differently propor¬ 
tioned in North India and in the South 21 ; their countenance indeed 
varies in expression from one part of the country to the other and 
in each age according to the prevailing aptitude of the realisation of 
supreme bliss and peace. Irrespective however of these and other 
limiting cnnditions the many degrees in which beatitude shines forth 
from the face of the image are carried on unruffled expanses of 
modelling as delicate, taut and as non-human as are the shapes of 
flower-petals and ripe fruits. All these faces shine ; they have a 
silent radiance of which the lips tell nothing nor do the eyes ever 
smile. No glance is cast, no thought communicated from between 
steady unwinking lids ( divyadrsli) 1 2 where long eyes in full view 
sail across cheeks—though the face be shown in profile ; no sockets 
impede their course. High brows are raised dn perennial wonderment. 
Strung bows, tendrils and antennae combine in their lines which 
are carved records of the vibrations and tensions of mind. Under 
their arches the eyes gaze into unknown distances without, and 
depth within. They do not perceive, are ©ot organs of sense, but 
a place of meeting of the outer and inner worlds. Such a place of 
exchange and contact however is also the whole smooth surface of 
^he images. 

This particular quality is not confined to any type or province 
of Indian temple sculpture. It arises from existence itself realising 
itself in an enduring recognition, an ever active memory, completely 
made conscious to itself. The place of this realization is the 
body. The different physiognomical types, particular to the differ¬ 
ent parts of India, are its substratum. The schools of Indian 
sculpture differ as much as the human types reflected in the images 
of the gods. The metaphysical realisation to which the images give 
shape requires the figure of man as reference ; on becoming an 

?0 As much in the ' Kiitihi ultha/ the " face of glor/,'* cf. the Tao-tieh ; and 
the 'gieeu man’ as hi images of Visnu incarnated as man-lion ; of Siva as 
Mahakala, Time, the Great JDevourer, etc. 

31 According to the most ancient iconomctrical injunctions (Bfhatsamhita 
LVII) and thus shown by images of all ages. 

22 The above remarks on 'divyadr$ti and the way in which the eyes are 
shown in sculpture when giving form to divinities refer only to this special and 
widely represented branch of Indian art. In painting however the scope was 
great for showing all fleeting glances and facial expressions following all possible 
physiognomic reactions to psychological experiences and states. This can be 
seen in Ajanta, Badami, Bagb, etc. and read in the‘Vi§nudharmottara' f III 
XXXVII and in greater detail in the ‘Samarahganasutradbara', LXXXII, dealing 
with ‘ Kasadrstiiaksanam/ 
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image, made by art, in stone, etc., it is transformed and transub¬ 
stantiated. The frame, however, of this body made by art is 
measured, according to the perfect proportion of the body of man. 23 

Navatdla or “nine Face lengths’" is the generally accepted rule 
concerning the height of the images of the gods. 24 One Tula is sub' 
divided into 12 angulas." J Below are given according to the 
’Sukranifiisara’ IV, the proportions of images according to their 
relative height of the figures—up to the root of the hair on the 
forehead. The generally accepted proportions of nine Talas being 
that of the gods, 8 Talas would be that of the goddesses. Tdlamdnc, 
iconometry, however is not unanimous on this ; according to the 
‘Vaikhanasagama’ XXV i0 , Dasatala, “10 Face lengths,” images are 
those of Brahma, Visnu and Siva; their images belong to the 
highest of the 3 sub-varieties of Datatala proportions 27 , the great 
goddesses would conform in their proportion with the middle variety 
of the 10 Faces height. The respective proportion depends on the 
place which the god holds in the divine hierarchy in this South 
Indian work, whereas the ‘Matsyapurana’ CCL1X. 1-2, moreover 
makes the proportion of the images correspond also to those of the 
types on which they are based. The image of Vi^nu as Rama or 
Varaha has 10 Face lengths, whereas it has 7 Face lengths only 
when it represents his Dwarf incarnation (Vamana). 

Thus Indian iconometry knows of 9 main varieties of propor¬ 
tions of the images ranging from 1 Tala or 10 Talas , corresponding 
to the following total number of Angulas successively: 12, 24, 48, 

33 C£. Jso the rule tor the perfect proportion of the body ot man, as well as 
of the Matiapurusa (oi the image of Buddha): The height up to the root of the 
hair is equal to the width between the tips of the middle fingers when the arras 
are stretched horizontally (a fathom ; Nyugrodha-panmanclala). 

94 See also ' Pratimamanalak^anam \ 85-86, transl. with notes by T. N. 
Banerjea, op. cit. p. 406. 

35 Proportionate measurement expressed in angulas • ‘ Brhatsaiiihita,' ch. 
LVII ; 4-5 ; 16-17, ‘Visnudharmottara', III. ch. XXXV ; cf. also MSnasoliusa', 
III. ch. I. 200-205. 

In usage a tdla— which means ' palm ' i e. the inner length of the hand 
including the lingers—is stated by the learned to be the (length of) the face ; cf. 
‘Manasollfisa*, HI. I. 196-7. This length is usually sub-divided into 12 parts or 
angulas, (finger's width) Angulo as a sub-division of Tala bears no direct 
reference to a finger's width although it seems that originally the proportionate 
measurement of images had the ahgula as its module and not the TSla . 

93 In South Indian images the length of the face is however 14 angulas. 
The Daiatdla or 10 T&la proportion is discussed below in this connection. 

9T Each proportion is sub-divided into 3 varieties uttama, madhyama , and 
adhama, fhe highest, the middle and the least. 

The Bfhatsariihitaa \ LXVtII dividing the types of men according to their 
proportions into 5 types, each nyagYudhaparimandala, assigns a height ranging 
from 96-108 angulas (96, 99, 102, 105, 108) to the respective types of men. 
These would approximate to the a§fa and nava-Wa types. 
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60, 72, 84, 96, 108 and 120. The series is built up by adding 1 Tala 
or 12 angulas throughout. The total height in each of the 9 types 
of proportionate measurement is distributed in 9 divisions, face, 
neck, etc. (see chart) in close correspondence to the Navatala or 
standard type of 108 angulas . Out of the nine varieties, the 4 types 
from Saptatdla to Dafatala have the widest currency. 

Vertical proporiions of 4 main types of Indian images 


t T&la--12 Angulas. 

The figures 

give the 

number 

of ahgulaB . 

Types of image 


7 Tala 8 Tala 

9 Tala 

to Tala 

Face 

... 

12 

12 

12 

13 

Neck 

... 

3 

4 

4 

5 

Neck to the horizontal line 





connecting the n i 
('’heart”) 

p p 1 e s 

9 

10 

12 

13 

From these to the 

navel 





["belly” ( udara )] 
Navel to genitals 

[‘‘lower 

9 

10 

12 

13 

belly” ( vasti )] 


9 

10 

12 

13 

Thigh 

... 

18 

21 

24 

26 

Knee 


3 

4 

4 

5 

Leg 

... 

18 

21 

24 

26 

Foot 

... 

3 

4 

4 

5 

1 

Total 


84 

96 

108 

120 


The rules are : The proportions of the trunk are the same in 
the 4 types ; the distance from the root of the neck to the genitals 
is divided into 3 equal parts in each case : neck—heart, heart—navel, 
navel—genitals ; thcj thigh and the leg throughout are each twice as 
long. Of equal height in each canon are also neck, knee and foot. 
The actual lengths of these change ; the face however remains the 
same, i.e., 12 angulas throughout, but for the Daiatala canon. 

This last and highest standard is built up on the NaVatdla 
type, the purest in proportion (1 ; 1/3 ; 1 ; 1 ; 1 ; 2 ; 1/3 ; 2 ; 1/3) 
by adding one aiigula in each section; thigh and leg being as usual 
twice the height of the 4 ‘heart, M etc. One ahgula moreover is added 
to complete the number 120. By these artifices the highest type of 
proportionate measurement is constructed befitting the highest 
hierarchy of divine images. It approximates most closely the 
"sectio aurea” in the classical statuary of the West ; there the navel 
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<4jv^fes the total height of the figure—and of the perfect human 
body in this proportion. 28 

The Tala system in the Sapta and Asla-tCila types is relevant 
with regard to the total height only. Their several proportions 
however are not regulated by it. The Tala or face length is not 
the module „of these images. 29 Their proportions are based on 
number, which is correlated to the main divisions of the body. The 
module is the avgula ; the measures of the single division are its 
multiples. At the same time—excluding the height of the face 
itself—the organic proportions of the Navatala type are adhered to 
(see chart). ThuSKhe less generally valid, the less perfect propor¬ 
tions are admissible for images lower down in the hierarchy of the 
images ; they are fit for dwarf and child incarnations. 

In the general, the Navatala type, the main proportions are 
worked out on the principle of organic differentiation similar to 
that of Byzantine art 30 , the only difference being that 1/3 ‘face- 
length’ is given in the Indian image to the knee, whereas in the 
Byzantine icon no height at all is provided for the knee and 1/3 
‘face-length* is added as height of the skull. The Indian Navatala 
image thus has relatively long legs and a relatively short trunk— 
the images of goddesses having this proportion, especially those 
whose bodies sway and turn around their vertical axis in space, 
are seen with excessively foreshortened trunks on pillar-shaped legs. 

Height, not included in the canon, is added above the line 
dividing the hair from the forehead. This is considerable. Most 
of the crowns of the greater gods surpassing the height of their 
faces, the whole shape of the crowned image of the god exceeds the 
proportions of the body with its likeness to that of man. 

The Indian system of proportionate measurement of the body 
of the image is based on number, organically correlated to the body 
of man and its main divisions, a face-length being the module. 
From this system, laid down as Navatala , modifications ramify ; 

8 * Hv- tiava t&la and daia tala proportions represent also two out of the three 
canons of classical antiquity, the nava tala being that of Vitruvius. The entire 
height of the figure as q face-lengths is also laid down as the norm in Byzantine 
painting iu the * Painter's Book from Mount Athos/ 

In these types of proportionate measure of the image ancient Vedic numbers 
survive. The length known as a purusa or a vy&ma, a man's length or a fathom 
was that of the unit of measuring the Fire-Altar. This length is variously given as 
iso, 96 and also 84 angulas, 

* 9 In South Indian (metal) images of a relatively late period and also in 
present practice, the total height is divided into a number of talas (10, 9, 8, 7 or 
5),cf. ‘Some Hindu SilpaSastras' by W. S. Hadaway, ‘Ostasiatische Zeitschrift'. 
* 9 * 4 » P> 37 * This agrees with the ancient navatala type. 

,0 E- Panofsky, ‘Die Entwicklung der Proportions-lehre, etc/ (Monatshefte 
fur Kunstwissenschaft/ 1921-22, pp 188-219). The height of the body being 9 
facial lengths, that of the trunk is 3, thighs and legs 2 ; 1/3 is the height of 
skull, foot and throat. 
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while they maintain its principle as far as possible, they also have 
recourse to the lesser unit of measurement, the ahgula (I tala—it* 
angulas ), according to which a more mechanical sub-division of the 
total height is effected. 31 

As far as the proportions of the images are based on number 
so are their isocephalous rows on the upright walls of the temples 
akin in their vertical rhythms to those of the groups of 
mouldings coherent in their proportions and forming a broad band 
on the socle (adhisthima) of the temple; on its walls similar, though 
narrower, bells of architectural profiles alternate with the belts of 
images ; though the limbs of the latter are rnor<^richly interlaced 
their proportions in the vertical are as pure and also allow for 
modifications as those of the many variations of the zones of 
architectural mouldings. Thus the images do not only come forward 
from the walls, but are part of them also in their proportions. They 
occupy each its proper position according to the Vastupurusa^ 
mandala, the metaphysical plan of the temple. Their form, 
proportion and position are integrally part of the entire structure. 

St. Kramrisch 


M The more ancient treatises on TSlam&na, the ' Bphatsarhhita,’ LVII, etc. 
measure according to angulas only. 

” The number sixteen is a symbol of wholeness (cf. the 16 digits of the 
moon). The substance of this Lecture has been published in 'The Hindu Temple* 
by Stella Kramrisch, Photographs by Raymond Buraier ; vol. II, pp. 299—312. 
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MUSLIM PATRONAGE OF, AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO, 
SANSKRITIC LEARNING 
Patronage 

It is well-known that the Muslim rulers of India were great 
patrons of arts and learning but it is not generally known that 
many Muslim rulers of India ungrudgingly patronised also Sanskritic 
learning in particular. As very little research on the Sanskrit 
literature of this period has as yet been done and moreover, as no 
systematic attempt has been made to collect together all the sources 
of our information regarding the cultural relationship of the Hindus 
and Muslims with particular reference to Sanskrit literature, not 
much is known about the great cultural synthesis of the Hindus and 
Muslims during the Middle Ages. In the first part of this short 
paper I propose to show how, many Muslim rulers of India were 
real lovers of Sanskrit culture and civilization and tried their utmost 
to propagate Sanskritic learning, and in the second part, the in¬ 
valuable nature of the contributions of Muslims to Sanskritic 
learning. 

The Moslem rulers of India propagated Sanskritic learning 
mainly in the following ways:—(1) by liberally patronising many 
Sanskrit scholars in all branches of Sanskrit literature such as 
poetry, astronomy, philosophy, etc.; (2) by themselves composing 
Sanskrit verses, etc.; (3) by themselves composing works, in Arabic 
and Persian, on Sanskritic learning and culture; (4) by translating 
themselves various Sanskrit works into Arabic, Persian and 
Vernaculars; (5) By personally supervising authoritative translations 
of standard Sanskrit works into Arabic and Persian. 

Of the Mohammedan rulers who liberally patronised Sanskrit 
poets and scholars, the foremost are Shahabuddin, Nizam Shah, 
Sher Shah, Akbar, Shah Jahan, Muddafar Shah, Burhan Khan and 
others. Some of the poets patronised by them are Bhanukar, 
Akbarlya-Kalidasa, Jagannatha Panditaraja, Amradatta, Pundarika 
Vitfhala, Harinarayana Misra, Vam4ldhara, Laksmipati and so on. 
Some accounts of their literary activities are given below. 

(a) Bhanukara : The compilers of Sanskrit anthologies quote 
many verses of Bhanukara, also called Bhanudatta. This poet 
flourished during the first half of the 16th Century A.D. His 
Muslim patrons were Sher Shah and Nizam Shah, In a 
verse eulogizing Sher Shah, the poet says that it matters 
little to a poet of his standing who has to his credit 
innumerable verses if in a verse or one~half or it, the 
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wicked critics manage to find some fault or other, just a ^ it 
matters little to Sher Shah if out of crores of his horses swift as 
wind, some five or six happen to be lame or one-eyed. In another 
verse in praise of Nizam Shah, the poet says that when he marches 
out, the earth faints away under the pressure of the hoofs of horses, 
therefore, the sea, terribly perturbed sprinkles water on her. The 
lady, presiding over the quarters, flutters the flag, generating 
violent wind; and the dust-storm dashes towards the sky on order to 
ask the divine physician ASvina about the remedy for recovery 
from swoon. 

Bhanukara is undoubtedly one of the greatest Sanskrit poet- 
rhetoricians India has ever produced and it is only unfortunate 
that whereas his works Gita-Gaurisa and its bippana, Kavya-dipika, 
Rasa-manjari and its commentary, and the Rasa-tarangini have 
been published, his equally important Works Kumara-Bhfirgaviya, 
Alaiiikara-tilaka and Srngara-dipika have not as yet seen the light 
of day. 

(b) Akbariya-Kalidasa : The real name of this poet was 
Govinda Bhatta. Emperor Akbar gave him the title Akbariya* 
Kalidasa in order to bring to lime-lfight the greatest Sanskrit poet 
of his court as distinguished from the immortal Poet Kalidasa of 
the court of Vikramaditya. lhe popularity of Akbariya- 
Kalidasa is manifest from the large number of his verses quoted in 
the Sanskrit anthologies composed after the first half of the sixteenth 
century A.D. He was indeed a great Sanskrit poet. His style at 
times reminds one of the excellent style of his illustrious immortal 
predecessor whose name he shares—though at a much later date. 
This supposed rival of the greatest poet of Hindu India had many 
qualities of which he could reasonably boast. From his verses 
addressed to his Royal patron we get definite proofs as to how this 
great patron of learning ungrudgingly extended his royal patronage 
for the propagation of Hindu culture through the medium of 
Sanskrit. 

(c) Jagannatha Panditaraja : Jagannatha was a Tailanga 

Brahman who in his early life started a school at Jaipur. He earned 
his reputation as a great scholar by defeating a Kazi in an open 
debate on Islamic subjects. There is a tradition that he fell in 
love with a Muslim girl called LavangT whom he married. Probably 
he had a son by LavangT whose loss he mourns in one of the verses 
of the Rasa-Gangadhara. 

Jagannatha himself states in the introductory part of his Asaf- 
vilasa that he got his title Panditaraja from Emperor Shah Jehan. 
His work on Asaf Khan called Asaf-vilasa manifestly shows his 
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reverence for this counsellor of Shah JeJian and brother of Nur 
Jehan and also for Raya Mukunda of Kashmir at whose instance he 
composed the same. Ihe verse attributed to Jagannatha Panditaraja 
declaring that only two ISvaras or Lords, either the Lord of Delhi 
or of the Universe, are to be approached for help refers to Emperor 
Shah Jehan during whose reign he passed the longest period of his 
lofe in the court of Delhi. 

Ihe period of Jagannatha *s literary activities extended from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century to about 1660 A.D. 

A survey of the writings of Jagannatha Panditaraja at once 
shows that he wrote on various subjects : (I) Stotras; (2) Panegyrice 
of Royal Personages; (3) Nature; (4) Sanskrit Grammar; (5) Sanskrit 
rhetorical Literature; (6) Description of Women. His Bhamim-vilasa 
composed for the purpose of having ready illustrations for the Rasa- 
Gangadhara is a monumental work. It contains, among many 
lyrical stanzas, a large number of Anyoktis which have been amply 
quoted by the compilers of Sanskrit anthologies. 

Jagannatha Pancjitaraja is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
rhetoricians in Sanskrit. If he could have completed the Rasa- 
Gaiigadhara, he would have undoubtedly eclipsed the glory of ail 
the rhetoricians of India. 

(d) Pundarika Vitthala : He mainly wrote on Music. He 
belonged to the court of Burhan Khan of Pharuki family. As his 
Ragamala is dated Sak 1498 (1576 A.D.), Pundarika must have 
flourished in the sixteenth century A.D. 

(e) Ilarinarayana Mitra : The PadyavenI preserves two verses 
of this poet in one of which he praises Emperor Shah Jehan (1628- 
1658 A.D.) and, therefore, he flourished about 300 years ago. 

(f) Vamsldhara Miira : From Vv. 200-201 of the Padyampta- 
tararigini it is clear that this poet was a favourite of the Queen of 
Shah Jehan and consequently, a rival of Jagannatha Panditaraja 
who was a great favourite of Shah Jehan himself. 

(g) Caturbhuja: He composed his Rasa-Kalpadruma for the 
gratification of his patron Shayesta Khan, Aurangzib’s maternal 
uncle and General in Samvat 1745 or 1689 A.D., i.e., the 31st year 
of Alamgir’s reign, 

(h) Laksrriipati : He composed his Lipbmalika in Saka J 643, 
f.e., 1721 A.D. The historical incidents dealt with in the work 
mostly took place between 1707 when Alamgir died and 1721, the 
second year of the reign of Mahammad Shah . It also contains 
copious references to Akbar, Jehangir, Shah Jehan and particularly, 
Aurangzeb. That Lak$mipati was thoroughly conversant with 
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Arabic and Persian is evidenced by his use of a large number of 
Arabic and Persian words in his Lipi-malika. 

(i) Udayaraja : He composed the Rajavinoda in praise of his 
patron Mahommad Begda, Sultan of Gujrat. Here he refers to the 
confinement and release of Hoshang Ghori of Malwa. This 
Hoshang Ghori or Alpakhtin was the patron of MarxJ&na who 
showers praise upon him in his Kavya-mandana, Srngaraman<Jana 
as well as Sarasvatarnai^ana. 

(j) Smdrtas, etc, : The Suratrdnci-pancaka at the beginning 
of the work Sm^ti-sudhakara of Saiiikara, praises Emperor Akbar in 
glowing terms. The same emperor also patronised Damodara 
Bhatta whose son Gauri£a barman is the author of the celebrated 
work Vivaha-pradipa. Narayana Bhatta, author of the Jivac- 
craddha-prayoga, obtained the title Jagadguru for has learning from 
the same emperor. Nrsimha obtained the title Jyotirvit-sarasa also 
from Akbaor. Ke£ava Sarman obtained the title Jyoti$araya from 
Jehangir for his success in astrological predictions. Jehangir was 
also very fond of Nilakaytha the astrologer. 

Really, there is hardly any branch of Sanskrit learning to which 
the Muslim rulers of India did not extend their patronage. Thus, 
Kalya^amalla, author of the Anangaranga, wrote his work for 
enhancing the pleasure of Lad*Khan f son of Ahmed Khan Lodi. 

S&nskrit-Persian dictionaries such as Parsi"praka6a, juvenile 
literature specifically meant for young Muslim students, etc., also 
show that much attention was paid by our Muslim rulers to the 
propagation of Sanskrit learning among all subjects irrespective of 
caste or creed. 

Again, the Muslim rulers got a very large number of Sanskrit 
works translated into Arabic and Persian, mainly the latter. 
Thus Akbar the Great alone had the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, 
the Atharvaveda, LilavatT, Tajak, Raja-tarangini and many other 
important Sanskrit works translated into Persian. In this respect 
a long list of Muslim rulers as well as of Sanskrit works translated 
may be drawn up and this wise policy was no doubt, directly respon¬ 
sible for a close fraternal relation between the Hindus and Muslims 
and produced immense social good. Similarly, Indian vernaculars 
were also rejuvenated through the efforts of our Muslim rulers. 

Among the other methods adopted by them For the propaga* 
tion of Sanskrit literature the following deserve mention: — 

(1) Adoption of Sanskrit as a court language, e.g., in 
Kashmir ; (2) Sanskrit inscriptions on tombs of import¬ 
ant Muslims Chiefs, etc., e.g., that on the tomb of 
Bahauddin Sahib at Kashmir, dated 1464 A.D. 
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The contributions of Daraf Khan, Abduir Rahim Khan Khanan, 
Shayesta Khan, Dara Shikoh, Mlramlratmaja, Mahammad Shah, 
Abdul Rahman Khan, etc., embracing many branches of Sanskrit 
literature, show that the Muslims were not only interested in 
Sanskritic learning but were themselves also responsible for adding 
to the vast stores of the oldest and richest literature of the World. 

It must be remembered in this connection that Nizamuddin 
Aulia, Fariduddin Shakarganj, Karim Shah, Nanak, Dadu, Jivan 
Dasa, Rijli Khan, Rajjab, Biru Sahib, Yari Sahib, Bulla Sahib—etc., 
leaders of Hindu and Muslim thoughts in Mediaeval Ihdia—were the 
results of this happy synthesis of Hindu and Muslim Culture. All 
of them had both Hindu and Muslim devotees—any number of 
them—and were themselves disciples of Hindu or Muslim 
spiritual preceptors. In several cases, their castes or creeds even 
are not known. They were seekers of Truth and revered by the 
Society as such, and neither the Hindus nor t!he Muslims £ared 
for the religion determined solely by birth. 


Contribution 
Alla Upanisad 

The Alla Upanisad appears to have been remodelled, if not 
newly composed, by Shaikh Bhavana who hailed from the south 
and visited the court of Akbar in 1375 A.D. Akbar at that time 
consolidated his powers and aspired to introduce such phrases as 
Alla Akbar, etc., ind' : ca f ive of his supreme power. As Badaoni, 
the famous historian and author of the Akbar-nama, Muntakhab-ul- 
Tawarikh, and Ain-i-Akbari says, Ibrahim fell out with him, par¬ 
ticularly, on this issue. It was just at this lime that Shaikh Bhavana 
came to the court of Delhi and became very intimate with the 
Emperor. It is further explicitly stated by Badaoni that Shaikh 
Bhavana often defeated Brahmans in debates on Vedic Texts. 
The Atharva Vedic Texts having some similarity in sense and 
sound with the Koranic Texts were used by him as his weapons 
during his fight with the Brahman Pandits. Badaoni says it is 
they who actually led him to embrace Islam. 

That Bhawan was a great Sanskrit scholar is beyond any 
doubt and it is explicitly stated by Badaoni that he was frequently 
consulted during the tianslation of the Atharva-Veda under the 
orders of Emperor Akbar. As he was infuriated by Brahman 
PancJUs, it is only natural that he, a Brahman Parujit of vast eru- 
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dition, would like to retaliate by methods that suited his capacity 
best. He composed the Alla Upanisad, at least in its present♦ 
form. As the name of the Emperor is cleverly incorporated in 
the work, Akbar the Great must have been ever so pleased with 
him because it was just the thing that the Emperor wanted to 
have at that time. 

One fact as very perplexing. There are not many MSS. of 
the Alla-Upanasad nor is there any commentary on it, except the 
very modern one of Pt. Gangacairana Vedanfcavidyasagara pub¬ 
lished by MaheSacandra Pala in his edition of the Allopani§ad. 
Now the two printed editions, viz. of Madras and Calcutta, 
are widely different with the only exception that there are some 
similarities in ideas and clever insertion of the name “Akbar” in 
both of them. Again, the Bengali edition calls the work also 

Laksmi Upanisad; the word LaksmI in itself is of a late origin. 

* • 

Now, a careful perusal of the above texts at once reveals 
that Allah Rasul Mahammad Akbar is praised throughout and it 
is his mercy that is invoked. Even though the text of the 
AlLVUpani^ad as published by the Adyar Library be considered 
earlier than that of the Calcutta edition^ no body would fail 
to recognise the work Akbar cleverly inserted in the last part of 
the Upanisad; and the southern recension could not therefore be 
very much earlier in date. And I feel absolutely sure that even 
though there might have been some sort of kernel of the Alla 
Upanisad, the word Alla meaning Mother, it was readapted by 
Shaikh Bhawan for introducing the Dil Ellahi philosophy of Em¬ 
peror Akbar to his people. 

My contention is based upon the following arguments ;— 

1. There is no MS. of Alla Upanisad earlier in date than 

the middle of the 16th century A.D. 

2. There are no commentaries on this work except a very 

modern one. 

3 The texture of the work reveals forthwith that Akbar 
desired a literature of this type suiting his philosophy 
as well as the clever insertion of expressions hinting at 
his supremacy over the world. A parallel of this is 
noticed in the well-known verse of Jagannatha 
Pandataraja of Rasa-Gangadhara fame who recognised 
only two Lords, viz , Lord of Delhi and the supreme 
Lord who, again, for many practical purposes, could 
be looked upon as identical. 
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4. A person ousted from his own religious fold by his co- 

• religionists was only likely to produce a work of the 

present type, particularly when the ruler himself was 
in his favour and desired it for the propagation of his 
own philosophy. 

5. An Upanisad of earlier fame could not have been so 

much -interpolated as the present editions of the work 
show. 

6. The alternative name of the work LaksmT shows that the 

work must have been of late origin and its Atharvanic de* 
signation is also given intentionally. 

7. The absence of the name of the author is explained by 

the name of the work itself which is purported to be an 
Upanisad, a part of the Holy Scriptures that can only 
be revealed and no\ composed. 

For the sake of popularising a text, the incorporation of new 
passages into an ancient work or for the matter of that—composi¬ 
tion of an altogether new work, need not be doubted. The 
Bhavi.syottara Purana incorporates in hs bulk the praise of Queen 
Victoria even. However much we praise our Risis or Seers for 
their foresight, no critically minded scholar would be prepared to 
accept this portion of Bhavisyottara-purfma as original. 

Regarding the text in question, it should be clearly under¬ 
stood that the time factor was much in favour of the author of the 
work. Two great rulers, viz., Akbar, the ruler of Delhi, 
and Ramacandra, the ruVr of Baghelkhand, were up and 
doing for Hindu-Muslim unity through Dharma-samanvaya and 
the great emperor was prepared to proceed to any length for this 
cause. The Upanisad forming the corner-stone of the most im¬ 
portant Vedanta philosophy naturally drew the attention of the 
upholders of the cause of the emperor and some remodelling of 
an ancient obscure ancient text, or much more likely, the crea¬ 
tion of a new Upanisad, was the urgent demand of the day. 

Again, the aM-pervasive nature of tjhe Sanskrit grammar is 
well known. Its numerous roots and almost innumerable suffixes 
and large number of prefixes together with the rules and regula¬ 
tions of euphonic combination (Sandhis) and compounds (Samasas) 
are capable of explaining away or bringing in new interpretations 
of texts that is also well known but this is no reason why we 
should ignore a solid fact that can otherwise be plausibly estab¬ 
lished. Owing to the very great potentialities of Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar for evasiveness if so required, secondary or double or treble 
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interpretations can certainly be put forward. But no careful reader 
would fail to recognize the texts like those mentioned above as 
creations of Muslim India. 


Philosophy ^ ' > j $ 

Regarding the contributions of Muslims to Philosophy, 1 shall 
deal with only one work, viz., the Samudra-sangama of Dara Shu- 
koh. son of Emperor Shah Jahan, composed in A.D. 1655. As 
Dara Shukoh was a great Sanskrit scholar, and the present work, 
too, is an adaptation of his celebrated work Majma-ul-Bahrain— 
there is no reason to doubt the genuineness of the authorship of 
the work. Dara Shukoh was an outstandingly great genius and per¬ 
sonality endowed with very sober judgment and a work of the 
nature of Samudra-sangama can be expected only from an ascetic 
like him; there is no doubt that, (as Dara himself says) the author, 
the most favourite son of Emperor Shah Jahan, had no aspirations 
for material gain ( SftflTCTfT ) and was beyond all grief ( 

) a peerless Royal Seer, the Seer of Seers for all times 

and climes. 

The work compares two of the greatest systems of Philo¬ 
sophy in the world— viz. Sufism and Vedanta and gives a very 
sympathetic and lucid exposition of both. It may be remarked 
in this connection that Md. Dara Shukoh had no bias against any 
caste or creed. For enunciating and elucidating his view-points, 
he quotes in the same breath the names of both Hindu and Mus¬ 
lim saints. In the Samudra-safigama he has showered praise upon 
Raba Lai Bairiigin and compares him favourably with the best 
representatives of Sufism. I have no hesitation in acclaiming 
whole-heartedly the significant remarks of Dara, viz. t this work 
“is not written for those of both the communities who are steeped 
in darkness; my object in writing this work is enlightening those 
who care for it". Dara was far above the petty meanness 
of I he world; everywhere in the work, he has shown the points 
of identity between Hinduism and Islam and nowhere has he 
exalted or undermined either of the two. 


Kavyas 

It is gratifying that our Muslim brothers have contributed not 
a little not only to our Hindu Religion and Philosophy, but 
also to Sanskrit Poetry and some of the scientific subjects such 
as Music, Astrology, etc. 
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(1) Verses of Shayestn Khan 

Caturbhuja in his Rasakalpadruma quotes six verses of Sha- 
yestl Khan, Aurangz»ib*5 maternal uncle and General. This work 
was composed *n 1689 A.D., i.e. t the 31st year of Alamgir’s reign. 
The Pratikas of these verses will be found in p.80 of my work 
“Muslim Patronage to SanskrTic Learning.” 

(2) Letter of Dara Shukoh to Nisitnfia Gosvtimin Sarasvati , 
i.c. Brahmendra Sarasvati of Benares. 

It is a pity that up till now only a single letter of the 
great Sanskrit scholar Lara Shukoh, who translated all the 
important Upanisads into Persian and wro'e the Sarnudra- 
sangama or the confluence of (two) seas, viz. Hinduism and Islam, 
has been discovered. The genuineness of the authorship of the 
letter need hardly be doubted. MSS. ascribing the work 
to him are available in various MSS. Libraries in India 
and abroad. This is really an address in praise of Brahmendra 
Sarasvati of Benares, formerly known as Nrsniiiha Gosvamin. 
There are 24 paragraphs an it and in the last one a large number of 
seers have been referred to an veneration. This letter reveals the 
earnest aspirations of this Royal Fakir for Hindu Muslim Unity, 
for the search of Truth and Truth alone. 

(3) Daraf Khan's Gaiiga-stuti. 

This stotra, being popular in Bengal, has been published in 
the Stotra-ratna-mfila, compiled by Saradaprasada Vidyabhiihana 
(3rd ed. pp. 377-380) Calcut a. 1342 B.S. and the BrhaUstava-kavaca- 
mala, compiled by Avinasacandra Mukhopadhyaya, 10th edition, 
Calcutta, 1927, pp. 509-510. But as these works are printed in 
the Bengali script, the merit of the Gangastuti of Daraf Khan could 
not very well be appreciated by the majority of -non-Bengali Sans¬ 
krit scholars. It is a pity that the Catalogus Catalogorum does 
not make a single entry under it; nor does the India Office Library 
Ca’alogue of Sanskrit Printed Books that enters into minutest de¬ 
tails about the stotras even record the name of Daraf Khan as the 
author of the Gaiiga-stuti. 

The poet says in the first verse that the Ganges offers her lap 
to a (dead) body (corpse) that is thrown away even by the mother, 
at the sight of which all utter the name of Hari and, therefore, the 
Ganges may legitimately be called the kindest Mother. In the 
third, he says from the day the Ganges has blest this earth with 
the flow of her waters, the abode of Yama is empty and no sinner 
visits the Raurava. Again, a person who is so fortunate as to dse 
in the waters of the Ganges never returns to this earth and even 
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though he may be reborn, he assumes the form of Vi.snu —with 
Sudar>ana in hand, Ananta as his bed, Garuda as his conveyance 
and the Ganges at his feet (V. 4). Ijn verse No. 7, the poet signi¬ 
ficantly remarks that though she was made of water, still she 
burns away all sins; though she has a downward course, she offers 
the highest place to her devotees; though born of Visnu she be¬ 
comes the progenitor of hundreds of Vistius ; and—in spite of all 
these contradictions she flourishes. And in the last verse the 
poet prays for his salvation m a significant manner befitting a sin¬ 
cere and earnest devotee. 

Verse No. 3 is marked with alliteration—a characteristic fea¬ 
ture of the Sanskrit poets of Bengal The religious fervour of the 
Stotra is overflowing and the devo ion of the poet graphically ex¬ 
pressed. The sincerity of purpose and beauty of execution are 
unquestioned. Ihis Stotra favourably compares with any other 
Sanskrit Stotra on the Ganges, even of Sankaracarya and Vamiki. 

(4) Abdur Rahman's Sandesa-Rasaka 

Abdur Rahman, a weaver by caste, probably • flourished by 
the end of the 12th Century A.D. He was proficient in various 
languages, particularly, Sanskrit. Though the only work of this 
poet hitherto discovered, viz. the Sandesa-riisaka, is written in Apa- 
bhramsa, it is practically based upon Sanskrit works. The poet, 
however, appreciates the merit of the poets in other languages as 
well. It is modelled after the famous Meghadiita of Kalidasa and 
deals with the pangs of separation of a lady of Vijayanagara who 
sends the message of her wretched condition to her lover in Cam- 
bay. All the Indian seasons, particularly the princely vernal sea¬ 
son, have been beautifully described. In V. 211 on the atrocities 
of the Spring on her, the poet describes the Asoka tree in a novel 
manner—indeed, a grand thought and poetic imagery,—with sly 
humour lurking in it. “People call the Asoka tree as such only 
for nothing; (its name is indicative of its powers to get rid of 
all grief but) in my case, it does not relieve me from pain even 
for a moment/* The work ends in a happy reunion and the poet 
significantly remarks that his works may be enjoyed by his readers 
with as much delight as was experienced by this loving pair during 
their reunion after one long year’s separation. 

(5) Nawdb Khan Khdndns Kheia-Kauiukfl. 

The Kheta-kautuka of Nawab Khan Khanan is an astrological 
work, Kheta means ‘Graha* or planet, and their kautuka or in¬ 
fluence upon human beings in fashioning their destiny is the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the work. 
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The Kheta-lcautuka contains in 99 verses the Bhava-Phalas of 
the twelve Rasis. Again, allowances must be made for varying 
results in accordance with the strengthening or weakening outlook 
of the planets. It is only natural that their influence under all 
circums'ances cannot be quite the same. 

Besides, in the last 25 verses, 25 Rfija-yogas, or lucky com' 
binations of planets have been dealt with. They point out the 
particular planetary situations which are bound to bring about 
good luck in due course. They may even forecast kingship under 
extremely favourable planetary combinations. 

Though the work is composed in Sanskrit, it abounds in Per¬ 
sian words. We rarely come across such works now-a-days but 
Nawab Khan Khanan tells us that it was no uncommon feature in 
Vhose days ; many of his predecessors wrote in a sort of mixed 
language, Sanskrit interspersed with Persian words — 

?*tt: «j€: i 

s^qer qrcqrfar qsn^ It 

We cite here a few examples; — 

-qq: h? 

If the planet Mahgala or Mars is in the eighth house or 
Rasi, the person an question talks rudely, suffers from venereal 
diseases and proves wretched from the point of view of conjugal 
love. Pie indulges in worrying for nothing but remains alert all 
along. Further he suffers from sores, lacks intelligence, and 
becomes physically weak owing to anaemia, itches or similar 
diseases. 

Here the word Jaladulkalkaka means Mars ; Mautakhana 
means the eighth house on the Zodiac ; Jauhari an expert ; Jak- 
ham!, wuth a wound ; Kamaphahamamanah dull in intellect. 

qrof^i *r?T qifa-rwR 

-n: 

If the planet Mercury or Budha stays in the eleventh house on 
the Zodiac, the person in question becomes wealthy, famous for 
fighting, a leader and endowed with a golden heart. 
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Here the Persian word Dabirulkalka means Budha ox Mercury, 
Yaptimakan means eleventh house, Tabangar rich, Sipahi a soldier, 
Sardaraka a leader, pakadila endowed with a golden heart, 

qraqit wqfa ws5RTfrt qf? fon^nii 

If the Jupiter or Bihaspati is in the third astronomical house, 
the person in question tends to be idle, although vigorous in 
nature, talks rudely, is niggardly in expenses but at the same time, 
cares for the maintenance of the greatest. 

Here Gaphila means idle, bakhila miser, Mustari Jupiter and 
Biradarakhan third house (on the Zodiac). 

Music 

Sangita-malikci by Mahammad Shah 

The Sauglta-malika of Mahammad Shah is one of the most 
important con ributions of Muslims to Sanskrit literature, for the 
following reasons : 

(1) the author is a Moslem ; 

(2) any addition to our knowledge of 1 lindu music during 

Muslim rule is most welcome. 

The earliest work on dramaturgy is probably the Natasutra 
of Silalln and Krsasva mentioned by Painni. Nandikes- 
vara’s Bharatarnava of which the Abhinayadarpana as considered 
to be a subsequent abridgement is known only in name. l!he 
Natya-sastra is, of course, the earliest work that systematically 
deals with this subject in several sections. The Abhinaya-darpana 
attributed to Nandikewara is another early work exclusively de¬ 
voted to this subject. The seventh chapter of the Sangita-Ratna- 
kara of Sarngadeva composed in the first half of the thirteenth 
century A.D. is also devoted to dancing. Ever since its compo¬ 
sition, it became the standard work on the subject and many sub¬ 
sequent writers are more or less indebted to this work for their 
treatment of the subject. Mahammad Shah is no exception 
tp it. The Sanskrit musical literature is, however, very vast and 
rpany of the works deal, in their last chap’er in particular, with danc¬ 
ing. Many subtleties in a subtle, inspiring subject like music 
naturally evolved in course of its development and individual 
scholars had their own say in the matter. Ihough the Sanskrit 
MSS. catalogues reveal that there are even to-day not less than 500 
works on the subject, not more than a few have as yet been 
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published, and, of them again, only ihe Natyasastra of Bharala 
and the Abhinaya-darpana, and recen’ly, the Saiigita-ratnakara 
have been ably edited. One only wishes that at least some 50 of 
these that are thoroughly original in their treatment of the subject- 
matter could be critically edited and a thorough comparative s udy 
of them be made in order that the real history of the develop¬ 
ments of our Indian music, inclusive of dancing, might be res¬ 
tored, Under the circumstances it is to be regretted that only the 
Nrtyadhyaya of the Sangita-Mfilik.’i of a rnuskm musician is 
extant and that also a very defective MS. as preserved at present 
in Bikaner State Library. 

The author himself says that he was the son of Tattar Khan 
and a descendant of Firuz Shah. Unfortunately, we cannot iden¬ 
tify the author on the basis of this evidence; we cannot trace in 
the pages of our historical works a Mahammad Shah, who was 
the son of a Tattar Khan and also flourished in the family of 
firuz Shah. We know of one Mahammad Shah, who was not 

the son of, but was himself, la’tar Khan ; again there is more 

than one Mahammad Shah named as a descendant of Firuz Shah. 

Again, the MS. in question is undated and of no help to us 
with regard to the date of the work, nor is there any internal 

evidence on the basis of which we can come to a definite conclusion 

regarding the date of the work. 

But from a comparative study of the Nityadhyuya section of 
the Saiigita-ratnakara of Gargadeva, son of Soddhala, it is clear 
that Mahammad Shah was much influenced in his treatment of the 
subject by the author of the Saiigita-ratnakara (see below). 
It is explicitly stated in v. 5 of the Ratnakara that Sod¬ 
dhala was patronised by King Snighana. Siiighana ruled 
in Deogiri, r.e. modern Daulatabad from 1210 to 1247 
A.D. As such, Sanigadeva must haVe been a junior 
contemporary of King Siiighana and his work is only likely to have 
been composed about the middle of the 13th Century A.D. 
Therefore, it can definitely be said about the Sangita-malika that 
•i: was composed later than this date. But if the Hindi commen¬ 
tary is to be attributed to Mahammad Shah, the Sangita-malika can¬ 
not be assigned to such an early date. Its language betrays 
rather a comparatively modern date for its author. 1 he Sangita- 
malika does not appear to have been composed earlier than the 
16th century A.D. 

ITie work is ostensibly on music in all its aspects as the name 
implies but only the section on dance appears to have survived. 
There is no doubt that the work was intended to deal with all 
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the subjects of the SangTta-iatnakara and as such it must ha\e 
been a voluminous work. In the Nrlyadhyaya, it deals with CO 
the dancing hall, (2) the assembly, (3) the President, (4) dances, 
(5) the features of female-dances, (6) the features of male-dances. 
(7) varieties of dances, (8) parts of the body employed in dances, 
(9) other parts, (10) different gestures of the head, (II) different 
postures of hands unfolded, (12) those of hands folded, (13) 
Ni iya-hasta laksanas, (14) different postures of the hips (Ka^is), 
(13) those of the feet, (16) varieties of gait Bhauma margacari, 
aknsika-margucari, Deshibhaumacari, akasika -desicari, (17) Sthanaka 
or modes or sitt»ng, purusa-sthanaka, stri-sthanaka and De&i- 
sthanaka, (18) Karanas, (19) Avgraha-laksanfis, (20) Recaka lak- 
sanas and (21) Nrtya-laksanas. 

As regards the variety of dances (No. 7 above), there are two 
types viz. Tamlava and Lasya, i e. dances of men and women 
respectively. 1 he Tandava dance is named after the sage Tamlu 
who * popularised it. Ibe last mentioned Nrtya-laksana section, 
dealing as it does with some particular varieties of dances, could 
very well have merged into section 7 on varieties of dances. 
This separate treatment appears uncalled for. 

Phis work follows at times the Natya-Sastra of Bhara’a but it 
is predominantly 'influenced by the Sangitaratnakara of Sarngadeva. 
Tile Natyasastra of Bharata (NS.) mentions'32 subdivisions of the 
Caris (I) i.c. about movement on one leg but SM. (Sangita- 
maliku) deals with 4 of them. This number is obtained by fur¬ 
ther subdividing the previous 32 carls under the heads Desi and 
Cara. The SR. (Sangita ratnakara), however, mentions 86 varie¬ 
ties, Desi Bhaumacaras 35, akasiki 19 and margacari 32 = 86 in all. 
The NS. records only six sthanakas, all with reference to man 
only but the SM. notices many more under the heads strT-sthana - 
feas and DeTsthanakas. 1 he SM. adds to the NS. of Karanas 
another Karana called “Nohari” quite in agreement with the SR. 
Both the SM. and NS. give a list of thirteen varieties of Sirobhedas 
i.c., different gestures of the head, though there is some discre¬ 
pancy between the two with regard to their names. Both the SR. 
and NS. mention 67 varieties of ges'ures by hand. The AD. # how¬ 
ever, giivCs a list of 64 varieties in all—single hand 28, com¬ 
bined 23 and Nrtta 12. According to Sfirrigadeva, this enu¬ 
meration is only laukika, i.c . in conformity with common usages 
(and therefore scientifically unsound). While describing the Suka- 
tumla-hasta, i.c. the hand resembling a parrot’s beak Sarngadeva 
(7. 140-141) and Bharata (9.53-54) mention the bending of both the 
fore-fingers and the ring finger while Mahammad Shah advocates 
the bending of the ring finger only. 
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At times, there are striking similarities between the SR. and 
(he SM., e.g., the third and fourth pndas of v. 24 of the SM. are 
just the same as those of the SR. I he definitions of different ges¬ 
tures of the hip in SM. are also exact copies from the SR. 

1 he following chart will bring into bold relief the significance 
of our contention above : — 



SM. 

NS. 

AD 

SR. 

Sirobheda 

13 

13 

9 

14 

Asamyuta hasta 

24 

24 

28 

24 

Samyuta hasta 

13 

13 

23 

13 

Nrtya hasta 

30 

32( .9 

13 

30 

1 lasta laksanas 

67 

69 

64 

67 

Cari 

64 

32 

8 

86 

Sthanakas 

19 

6 

6 

51 

Padas 

6 

3 

4(9) 

6 or 1 3 


Thus it is clearly established that Maharnrnad Shah was not 
only thoroughly conversant with the ancient Indian Musical Litera¬ 
ture but had his own views as well about many subjects as the 
entries under Cans, Sthlnakas and Padas above would show. He 
was very confident about his own opinions and never hesitated 
in his assertions whcnevei necessary 1 lis command over the 
language of his choice also deserves much approbation. 

As the space at my disposal is vciy short, 1 am givmg only 
a bare sketch of the generous many-sided activities of our Mus¬ 
lim rulers for the regeneration, propagation and development of 
Sanskritic culture and learning during the Middle Ages. But 
even this sketch will suffice to show all the generosity and broad¬ 
mindedness of many Muslim rulers of India in not only not sup* 
pressing, but on the contrary, developing and enriching the cul¬ 
ture of a conquered people. The contributions of Muslims to 
Sanskrit liteiature at once reveal their love for Sanskrit literature 
and Civilization as well as for their Hindu brethren. There is no 
doubt that after the Moslem conquest of India, the relation between 
the conqueror and the conquered was soon replaced by that be¬ 
tween two great communities, living in perfect peace and frater¬ 
nity, mutually assimilating and enriching the culture of each other. 
Thus, after the advent of the Moslems, Indian civilisation remain¬ 
ed neither Hindu nor Moslem civilisation exclusively, but became 
a very happy synthesis of both. Just as it is impossible to sepa¬ 
rate the water of the Ganges from that of the Jumna at the con¬ 
fluence in Prayaga, so it is impossible to separate Hindu from 
Moslem Culture and vice versa. This “Meeting of two rivers”, 
as the great Savant Dara has called it, has taken place once for 
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all right an the beginning of Moslem rule In India, never to be 
undone. It is very (regrettable that in our s*udy of Medieval India, 
we are geneially apt to over-ernphasise the alleged bitter strife 
and hatied between the Hindus and the Muslims during the Middle 
Ages, but do not ordinarily care to note the more predominant 
spirit of fraternity, tolerance and mutual co-operation. The time 
has come to change this dogmatic attitude, and revise our ideas 
in the light of tiuths, revealed through careful researches into the 
literary History of Medieval India. 

J. B. Chaudhuri 



THE EUROPEAN MILITARY SYSTEM IN INDIA DURING 
THE MUGHAL TIMES 


In a lecture in this series delivered on 4th March, 1943, I spoke 
of “Indian Waifare in the 18th century”, and analysed the causes 
of our decline. I showed how the introduction of more nmneious 
and more efficient firearms into Indian warfare in that century 
caused a revolution in tactics, which led to the elimination of the 
elephant as one of the recognised arms and the debasement of 
cavalry almost to the position of mere followers of the trained 
musketeers. 1 hat paper took a broad survey. Today I propose io 
probe the question more deeply, with the help of the Persian. 
Marathi and French records of the time, and study in minute detail, 
by way of illustrating my points, the organisation of the best 
foreign-trained army in India aftei the East India C ompany’s, 
namely the brigades raised for Sindhia by General De Boigne, the 
reaction of this new military machine on the indigenous Indian 
forces and military classes, and the lessons which the fortunes of 
such brigades ought to teach us in planning for the defence of the 
bee India of the future. 

At the outset I must request you (o bear in mind that for the 
sake of convenience I use the word campoo for these European- 
trained brigades and the word fauj for the old type of Indian troops, 
mostly cavalry. Words like campoo, palian (battalion), J^umedan 
(Fr commandant), manjor (major), jarnnl (General) &c. have come 
from the French and become naturalised in our indigenous histories 
and despatches written in Persian and Marathi. 

The old Maratha method of fighting is usually called guerilla 
warfare; but it was qu'ite different from the tactics followed by the 
Spanish guerillcros against Napoleons troops in the famous Penin¬ 
sular War. Indeed, the MaraTa fighters are best described bv their 
Persian title of “predatory light horse” (ghartimi jauj). Their chief 
characteristics were that they moved in large bodies—- myriads of 
horse” a s Munro wrote to Wellington,—and they could cover long 
distances very quickly, being unencumbered with artillery, baggage, 
munitions and even food supplies, as they and their ponies lived 
on the country. But unlike the Spanish guerillas they had no 
muskets and could effect no ambuscades by small parties, such as 
terrorised the French armies in Spain. When forced into a battle 
in the open, their plan was to ride down the enemy by a tumultuous 
charge, enveloping them from all sides at once. Hence it followed 
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that against artillery and walled posts held by liained musketeers, 
the Deccani light cavalry was powerless No doubt, they did in¬ 
calculable economic damage and in a single week's raid could 
destroy, like a locust swarm, the crops and trees and industrial plant 
of a whole district. It took a generation to fully repaii the ravage of 
a single raid of the Maiathas and to restoie production to its former 
condition. 

The guerilla system of the Deccan had an mheient defect, and 
this became evident in the second half of the 18th century. Gueril 
las can operate best when they fight in an area where the people 
are friendly to them, and supply them with food and intelligence, 
thus enabling them to move m complete concealment from their 
enemy. But where such iriegular horse is opeiating outside its 
homeland, it antagonises the local population by sucking the sub¬ 
stance of the country, and tins handicap lessens the secrecy and 
speed of its movements. Moreover, the piedatory horse can only 
cut off small provision supplies and stragglers, but cannot drive 
away a regular army fiom the field 01 from a defensible post, if the 
latter has stored provisions in advance. 

Then, in the late 18th century, the European-led armies in India 
had an increased proportion of muskets to pikes in each battalion, 
and improved the number, mobility, and fire-rate of their light guns 
The Maratha light cavalry felt itself moie and more helpless in con’ 
fronting such enemies; in fact the Marathas could operate success¬ 
fully against the new model if the latler was on the inarch with 
cumbersome guns and baggage,--as was the case with Cockburn al 
Telegaon and Goddard in the Borghat, where the Marathas were 
defending their own broken country. Her e the superior aims and 
discipline of the European-led troops were neutralised by the failure 
of their supplies and the exhaustion of the*ir munitions. But so long 
as the ammunition lasted, the predatory light horse durst not 
approach them. 

As was to be expected, the Maratha light horse refused to face 
the campoo unless it was given fire-protecrion of its own. In the 
Lakheri campaign (1793) before the final battle was joined, Holkaris 
men avoided battle and only tried to “go round the battalions of 
De Boigne’b by carefully keeping out of the range of its enemy’s 
guns.* The impotence of horsemen against musketeers was proved 
on the field of Panchilas, which preceded the ba«ll c of Lakheri by 
three days and determined beforehand the result of the latter battle. 
At Panchilas, the wild Malhar Rao Holkar 11 with his indigenous 

gheri #^ arra ^ ve family chronicle, Kmfiyat > p. 62-63 (‘ ghum 
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cavalry made a detour round one flank and threatened the rear of 
De* Boigne’s army, but being confronted by steady musketeers and 
quick-firing light guns on that face, he broke and fled away, and 
then the rest of Holkar’s army, which had been waiting to profit by 
the success of this cavalry charge, left the field without striking one 
blow ! 

When the fighting was not a skirmish but a grand field action 
or when the fate of a long campaign is considered, the worst defect 
of the indigenous type of Indian armies was found to be not its 
lack of superior firearms but the utter absence of integration 
among its various parts and the want of a brains trust among its 
leaders. As the French soldier-politician the Comte de Modave 
observed in 1776: “The army of an Indian prince does not form a 
regular whole as among us. The different bodies which compose 
them have no connection with one another. No staff officer, parti¬ 
cular or genera], is seen among them. Nor is there any subordina¬ 
tion of the chiefs tc the supreme chief of the army, or any connec¬ 
tion or dependence of one to the other . . . Every individual body 
of soldiers provides itself as il can and as it pleases, with provisions 
and munitions.” (Journal clu Voyage, tr. by me in Islamic Culture , 
July 1937.) 

The superiority of the rampoo over the indigenous troops in 
the actual clash of arms is obvious; but the new system had serious 
defects, which ultimately led to its failure in India. Many of these 
defects were noted by contemporary observers, like 1 homas Munro 
and Arthur Wellesley. I he root of the matter has been thus briefly 
put by Sir Alfred Lyall in his Rise of the British Dominion in India : 
“The armanent and tac'ics of civilized nations imply high profi¬ 
ciency in the art of war, abundant supply of costly material, and a 
strong reserve of well-trained officers; they cannot be hurriedly 
adopted by an Indian chief whose people are totally unaccustomed 
to such inventions. Moreover, in proportion as the Marathas adopt- 
ed the armament and tactics of European warfare, they lost the 
advantage that comes out of unanimity of national, religious, or 
tribal sentiment. The new system required professional soldiers, 
who must be enlisted wherever they could be found; and especially 
it needed foreign officers.” (2nd~ ed. p. 198). 

The rock on which the campoo system broke hopelessly, was its 
cost* Its soldiers, whether musketeers or gunners, could be made 
efficient only aftei a long period of training in cantonments, and 
their skill and discipline could be kept unimpaired only by means 
of frequent extercises ever after. The Maratha horse, on the other 
hand, did not need any such elaborate education; their skill in arms 
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and horsemanship often came from village exercises like school- 
games or hunting, and therefore did not interfere with their family 
profession of tillage. 

Next, firearms and munitions are a heavy and recurring charge; 
a costly transport and supply service has to be maintained for 
legular hoops, who cannot live on the country, as dispersal for 
foraging would destroy the cohesion and prompt obedience which 
formed the essence of campoo tactics in war. Hence, the canipoo 
had to be paid much higher salaries and paid much more punc¬ 
tually than the light horse, who were always kept in arrears of pay, 
sometimes for as long as three years, even by Mahadji Sindhia. 

I he infantry of the campoo were almost exclusively men of 
Oudh, Rohilkhand, and the Doab, and the artillerymen were Upper 
Indian Muslims and Buxari Hindus, with a large proportion of 
Telegus and Goanese Christians. Thus, being foreigners in Raj' 
putana and the Maratha dominions, they had to be attracted by a 
higher pay than the local fauj ; they could not eke out their pay by 
plundering as the light cavalry did. The favour shown to them in 
the form of higher salaries and more regular payment, produced the 
bitterest jealousy m the hearts of the fauj, which the campoo 
repaid wdth contempt for the fauj as a rabble of armed rus ics. 
We find evidence of this friction as early as the Maratha campaign 
of Panipat in 1760-61. 

The introduction of the campoo broke the homogeneity of the 
armies of the Indian princes who employed them. This foreign 
and favoured class stood proudly aloof from the local troops, and 
the latter retorted by throwing the brunt of the fighting on this corps 
and standing idly 'in the rear till all was over except the plundering 
of a defeated enemy. Hence, in -its hour of need, the campoo never 
got the least help from the fauj. This was glaringly illustrated 
at Assaye and many other battles. The campoo knew that it must 
win or perish alone without the least hope of support from its 
comrades under the same flag. 

Worst of all, the employment of the campoo side by side with 
them took the heart out of the indigenous Indian soldiers. A 
hundred clashes between the two systems since the 24th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1676, when Francois Martin had stormed the fort of Valdaour 
with only 42 Frenchmen and 60 locally levied sepoys, against tenfold 
odds, had convinced our indigenous type of soldier that it was 
suicide for him to advance against a cajmpoo unless he was given 
equal fire support on his own side. The lesson was burnt into the 
memory of the Peshwa’s generals as they watched the devastating 
effect of fipu Sultan's French-worked artillery in the campaign 
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of 1786. At Merta (IOth Sept., 1790) De Boigne gave the classic 
example of the superiority of science over muscles.* 

An incurable cause of weakness in the campoo was its officer 
class They were all foreigners, as the ignorant fighting castes 
of India could produce no leader capable of learning the European 
system of war. these foreign officers were not the regular servants 
of any European State, who would have been men chosen for 
intelligence and character and bound by a sense of responsibility to 
their Hoipe Government (like the 200 officers sent out by Napoleon 
*n Decaen’s ships Cn 1802.). I hey were most of them typical 
mercenaries, deserters, sweepings of their country’s armies, and 
the dregs of the«r society. These adventurers held the European 
soldier’s belief that Last of Suez the Ten Commandments did not 
exist. lfieir dissipated habits and unruly character made them a 
terror to the country where they operated and an ever-present 
anxiety to the General who hired them.f The campoo was reliable 
and loyal only under an ever-vigilant, strong, but sympathetic 
leader and liberal paymaster like De Boigne. All the other 
campoos had the usual vices of the condottieri of mediaeval Italy. 
The extraordinary efficiency of De Boigne’s brigades was due to 
certain causes peculiar to it. Their organizer and head was a 
man of superior education, varied experience, and lofty character; 
he kept his men and officers joined together and submissive to 
discipline because he paid them high salaries without default, as 
he had secured an assured and regular income adequate for his 
needs from a territorial grant which he administered personally; he 
chose as far as possible pure-born European officers and gun¬ 
layers, in preference to the mestizoes and black Christians of Goa 
who commanded other campoos; he was popular with the English, 
because being a Savoyard he did not share Perron’s French anti¬ 
pathy to the English, and thus he received help from has many 
friends in the British Indian services and modelled hcs corps in 
equipment and arms on the East India Company’s Bengal army; 
he had his own arsenal and gun-factory under European 
supervision. 


* Valclaour [ftff moires dr F, Martin, ii. 56.) Tipa ( Khare, Lekh Sangrah, 
viii. 3030, 3042.) 

t " The General ( De Boigne ) told me that his chief difficulty now was in 
managing his European officers ; in giving them authority enough to be useful, 
hut not enough to he dangerous ; in conciliating their attachment while keeping 
them at a proper distance ; in establishing due limits to their intrigues ; and in 
disconcerting without exposing their ambition." ( 11 Dec., 1794* Thomas 
Twining Travels in Indta. p. 283.) Faqir Khairuddin alleges a conspiracy by h*s 
Major, an Englishman named Hunter or Taylor to murder De Boigne. 
(Ibrntnaniah, iii. 245.) 
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We possess the most correct description of the strength and 
organisation of De Boigne s corps, in an official note prepared f or 
the Governor General Sir John Shore in Nov. 1793, and printed by 
me in the Poona Residency Correspondence , vol. 1 pp, 392-397. 

At that time the corps contained two brigades of regular 
infantry. Each brigade had ten battalions of which six were armed 
with muskets (i\e., flint-locks) and called 1 elingas, and four with 
match-locks, called Najibs (an inferior class, composed of Pathans, 
dressed in the Peisian style). Eight companies, each of 68 men 
(namely 52 privates, 12 officers, two bandsmen and two bhistis) 
formed a battalion, which by adding 23 members of the staff (namely 
10 officers, one surgeon, two clerks, three couriers, one bhiisti 
major, five musket-stock makers and one pandit) gave a total 
strength of 567 men. Besides these, twenty-four recruits under 
four officers were attached to each battalion like apprentices, but 
they did not count in act-ions. (They drew two annas a day until 
incorporated in the rank and file at Rs. 5 a month). 

Each battalion had two European officers, namely, a Captain 
on Rs. 400 and a lieutenant on Rs. 200, and one European Sergeant 
Major on Rs. 60. The highest Indian officer was the subahdar on 
Rs. 40 a month. 

To each brigade, 1,000 Ruhelas were attached, in order to 
.spare the regular troops the exertion of attacking hills, fortified 
villages, &c. They were called the Ali-ghol. 

1 he cavalry was made up of two dis.inct bodies: (i) the Guard 
Regiment or Regular; and (ii) the horsemen attached to each 
brigade. 

The Regiment of Regular Cavalry was mounted on good 
horses which were the property of De Boigne (almost exclusively 
of the bay colour, and each worth, on an average, from three to 
four hundred rupees!—Twining 276). It was a choice corps, magni¬ 
ficently equipped and mounted in imitation of the famous and 
costly Bengal Cavalry of the East India Company, and it really 
formed the guard of De Boigne for ceremonial occasions. This 
Regiment was made up of 300 men and officers, sub-divided into 
four risalas of four platoons each. By adding 75 irregular horse for 
skirmishing and 32 gunners for the four galloper guns attached 
to it, the full strength of the corps was raised to 407 men and 
horses. De Boigne, when leaving India, sold this cavalry regiment 
and its horses and equipment to the British for Rs. 1,60,000, at 
the rate of Rs. 400 for each horse (including the equipment and 
the arms of the troopers). 

To each brigade of infantry were attached two risala$ of regular 
horse (150 men and officers) and 50 irregulars composed of the 
bravest and best mounted men for skirmishing, reconnoitring &c. 
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Hiesc were all silahdars , i.e., they had to provide and feed their 
t)wn horses, for a higher pay (double for the officers and treble 
for the troopers) than the Guard Regiment. No European was 
employed in the cavalry. 

De Boigne’s genius was best shown in the creation of his 
artillery and supply services, and his foresight in this field may 
excite our admiration even today. No other campoo had even 
a tenth of his efficient arrangement. 

Each infantry battalion had five guns attached to it, making a 
total of 100 field pieces for the 20 battalions of the two biigades. 
hour galloper guns (three pounders) were attached to the Regiment 
of Cavalry. In addition there was the great Park of Artillery with 
ail establishment of a thousand men. I he ammunition carried into 
the field was provided on a liberal scale unknown elsewhere in 
India, namely 45 rounds of grape and 12 shells for each howitzer, 
400 rounds for each three-pounder and 300 rounds for each six- 
pounder field-piece. E,ach gun was drawn by eight bullocks, and 
its tumbril by 12 bullocks. The gallopers were drawn each by 
two horses. Eight mounted gunners worked a galloper; it wbs 
never unUmbered, so as to be ready for firing without a moment’s 
delay. Four camels carried 240 rounds in all for each galloper. 

His army service branch was fully organized: Each battalion 
had two camels to carry 8 large bell-tents, principally intended 
for the sick; two other camels carried the tents of the Colandazes, 
Khalasis &c. attached to the guns, and 16 camels the sepoys’ 
baggage,—a total of 20 camels; also two hackery carts to carry 
the arms of the sick, the tools of the sappers and wood-cutters, 
the foraging ropes, &c. 

In the campaigns in Rajputana, camels carried large leather- 
bags full of water into the field for refreshing his soldiers. The 
Marathas had no such arrangement, and Holkar’s troops at Lakhcri 
suffered unspeakable agonies for this neglect. 

De Boigne s consideration for his soldiers was unapproached 
by any Indian prince. “Every officer and soldier when wounded, 
received a certain present, in proportion to his wound, from 15 
days to 3 or 4 months’ pay, without any stoppage of pay during 
the time of his cure. The disabled of his army had a pension for 
life to the amount of half their pay, and lands besides; and the 
relations of the killed and of those who died of their wounds, got 
the property of the deceased.” (L. F. Smith, as quoted in Atkinson, 

iE 113.) 

At Firuzabad De Boigne established his arsenal for making 
muskets. His gun-foundries were in charge of Sangster, originally a 
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Scottish watch-maker who possessed great mechanical talent and 
had obtained the command of Rent* Madec’s corps, afler it was 
sold to the Rana of Gohad; in 1784 he passed into Sindhia s service 
on ihe submission of the Rana. 

“Sangster was a Scotchman... In the work of casting cannon 
and manufacturing small arms, he was an expert. The cannon he 
turned out could compare with the best the (L.I.) Company 
manufactured, whilst his muskets, produced at a cost of ten rupees 
each, were excellent in every respect, ..superior to anything then 
in the hands of the native Powers, and almost equal in finish and 
durability to weapons made in Europe. De Boigne at first 
appointed him to the charge of the arsenal at Agra. In process 
of time other arsenals and magazines were established at Mathura, 
Delhi, Gwalior, Kalpi and Gohad, of all of which he had the 
superintendence. (Twining mentions his musket factory at Firuza- 
bad also, and I he Chambery Mi moire of De Boigne, cannon 
foundries at Hodal and Palwal.) The cannon-balls were cast a L 
Gwalior, where there were very fine iron mines, and gunpowder 
was manufactured at Agra, the saltpetre and sulphur being 
imported from Bikanir.” (H. Compton, 47 and 387. Twining, 187 

Rene Madec, an illiterate Breton sailor, blossomed forth into 
a partisan captain in India and even after many defeats and 
losses here he carried back with himself to France enough wealth 
to buy a patent of nobility from the French king and some landed 
estates (seigneur ies) and to build a castle for his exalted residence. 
He came to be known as the Nau)ab f (E. Barbi , Lc Nabob Rene 
Madec, 278.) 

Pierre Cuilher, better known as Perron, was tfe son of a 
weaver of Lyon and could write a few lines with difficulty. Starting 
his career in the Indian Princes’ service as a sergeant-quarter- 
master on Rs. 60/- a month, he spent the first nine years as a 
rolling stone, and was next taken by De Boigne into Sindhia's 
service as the Captain of a battalion (1790). Here he rose to the 
command of a brigade in 1792, and the headship of Sindhia's 
campoo in 1796, retiring in September 1803. The fortune that 
he could pile up in these fourteen years amounted to 133 lakhs of 
Rupees.* But only one-fourth of this (about 34 lakhs of Rupees) 
he could carry away to France, having had to give up the remainder 

* Martin, Wellesley Despatches, iii xxxi n On his return to France he 
reported to the French Government that he had «.aved 50 million francs ( which 
would he exactly 135 lakhs of Rupees, if we take the pound sterling as equal 
to 30 francs. The pound then exchanged for Rs. 8. Martineau, Le GMral 
Perron. Herbert Compton, A Particular Account of 'European Mil. Adventurers 
in India. 
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to the English to ensure his safe retreat from India. Eight lakhs 
of Rupees he carried with himself in cash, jewels and indigo for 
sale, and the remaining 26 lakhs he recovered from the English 
bankers of Calcutta, with whom he had prudently deposited the 
amount while still in Sindhia’s service. Bis fortune at his death 
(in 1834) was vauled at 15 millions of francs or 40 lakhs of Rupees. 

Louis Bourquien, another partisan leader in Sindbia’s service, 
retired to France at the same time as Perron (1804) and was reported 
to have carried away 'an immense fortune" comparable to Perron’s. 

De Boigne, in a shorter career of seven years (1789-1795), 
amassed 32 lakhs of Rupees (£400,000). As he used to say, "there 
was no reason why any European leader of mercenaries in India 
should not save eight lakhs of Rupees if he were not an idiot or a 
drunken sot". (Compton, 92, 68.) 

We may naturally ask how European generals in the Mai at ha 
service could pay their campoos regularly and yet build up such 
vast fortunes, even when they did not enjoy political supremacy 
like the English in Bengal. Our wonder is heightened by the fact 
that the Maratha princes when holding exactly the same territories, 
used to keep their soldiers in arrears for years together and also 
run into heavy debt to the bankers. The historical records of the 
time make the reason for it quite clear. 

The Maratha Government in Hindustan had no competent civil 
service, no stable administration, and no wise foreign policy. De 
Boigne and Perron, by constant tours in their jagirs, put down 
lawless bands wherever they raised their heads, and thus they gave 
their lands the necessary peace and security for producing crops 
and paying revenue. That revenue was collected by a band of 
Indian civil officers, whose work was daily checked by their French 
masters, and thus slackness and peculation in the subordinates 
could be at once detee’ed and punished. A British revenue officer 
noticed, "The Doab parganas having been under the management 
of General Perron and the others (viz., those on the right bank of 
the Jamuna) under that of Col. Hesaing, the administration of both 
which officers was much superior to that of the native Govern¬ 
ments/’ (Atkinson, N.W.P. Gazetteer, VII. 520.) 

The Sindhia and Holkar chiefs were illitera'e or almost so, 
and quite incapable by education and habits, of checking the 
accounts of their civil servants. Nor would they undergo the 
drudgery of daily calling their collectors to account. The result was 
that their entire revenue administration was left to their Brahman 
diwans and Prabhu clerks; and these rnen were notorious for their 
love of peculation and ignorance of the economic law that the 
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revenue cannot be increased simply by squeezing the peasantry. 
The rapacious and inefficient government of the Maratha agents in 
Hindusthan kept lawlessness always raging -in their jdgirs , and the 
desolated land could yield no produce for feeding the population 
or paying for the administration, Thomas Twining who travelled 
through the Upper Doab from Farrukhabad via Firuzabad to Agra* 
Mathura and Delhi, and back from Delhi via Bulandshahar, Khurja, 
Koil, Kasganj, Daraganj and Farrukhabad to Fathgarh, in Novem 
be<r and December 1794, has left a sad picture of the min of agricul¬ 
ture, destruction of the population, and widespread brigandage 
throughout the region; the only oases in this wilderness of anarchy 
were some villages peacefully cultivated under the strong protec- 
tion of De Boigne *s agents. 

On the other hand, the incompetence and venality of the 
Maratha civil officers were notorious. As De Boigne wrote in a 
private letter, in March 1794,—“The pandits who have the manage¬ 
ment of all business at Sindhia’s Court, will never put aside the old 
way of embezzling the half of what is to pass by their hands, which 
is so familiar in every transaction that it is not thought so much as 
to take any notice of it.“ 

Finally the Frenchmen developed the economic resources of 
their fiefs to an extent inconceivable to the Marathas. 

De Boigne was the first to settle European indigo-planters in 
the Aligarh district. They were Monsieur Jourdan (at Khair), Mr. 
Orr (at Mendu), John Thornton (at Koil and Machua), T, Long- 
croft (at Koil and Jalali), and Robinson and Stewart (at Maloi and 
Allahdad-pur). Indigo was then the chief export of the district 
and it used to be shipped at Farrukhabad for Calcutta down the 
Ganges. 

At the beginning of 1792 a European coming with an introduc¬ 
tion from the British Resident at Lucknow, met De Boigne at 
Khurja and took from him a lease of the indigo production in 
Khurja* Jalesar and some othef mahals for three lakhs of Rupees 
a year. Thomas Longcroft who managed the factory at Jalali, told 
Twining that in 1794 he produced 3,000 maunds of finished indigo, 
and in good seasons 5,000 maunds. The price of a maund of indigo 
in 1830 was Rs. 200 or a little more. If this rate obtained in 
1794 then the single factory at Jalali used to earn from six to ten 
lakhs of rupees in one year. How much could a Maratha jagirdar 
ge> out of the same district under this head? 

* Indigo in Aligarh, Atkinson N,W.P. Gaz., ii, 472-473. Lease granted by 
De Boigne, DY. ii. 85, Longcroft, Twining’s Travels In India , 285—288,—" I 
observed (to Longcroft) that with one or two good years he would be able to 
return to Europe with a fortune.** Saltpetre, Atkinson, ii. 476; Twining, 
p. 218 (juice). 
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Next to indigo the most important export of De Boigne’s 
district was saltpetre, in which India had a monopoly of the 
European market during the wars of the French Revolution. In 
1856, the Aligarh district produced 50,000 maunds of refined 
saltpetre. Supposing that in 1794 the yield was the same, this 
commodity (of which the price in Calcutta was Rs. 6 a maund) 
alone fetched three lakhs of rupees a year. It went by boat 
from Farrukhabad to Calcutta for exportation to Europe. 

Col. Monson’s surprise of Jaswant Rao Holkar and Lord 
Lake’s successful night attack on the same Maratha chief’s camp 
at Farrukhabad on 17th November, 1804 conclusively disproved 
the vaunted efficacy of the indigenous Marathi system of warfare 
(ghanirtii qau)a or light foray tactics) against firearms and discipline 
under European leadership. The fact is that the Maratha army 
was palpably inferior to the British Indian army and even to De 
Boigne’s campoo, not only in armament but also in the character 
of its leaders and men. The Maratha officers lacked education, 
methodical habits, and the power of planning ahead and carrying 
their plans to completion by the concerted action of a number of 
able, obedient and punctual subordinates; while their men had no 
discipline, no orderliness, and no wish to improve themselves. 
Compare a Maratha military officer with hi$ opposite number in 
the East India Company’s army; consider the early Indian career 
of David Price, a runaway Brecknockshire boy who came to 
India as a private, or the life of a common soldier like John 
Shipp, or even a civilian like Thomas Twining who entered his 
Indian service at the age of seventeen, and say if you can supply 
their match from the high-born Maratha ruling class. And the 
common soldiers of Maharashtra in spite of their personal bravery 
and lightness of movement, were no match for the steady disci¬ 
plined sons of Oudh who formed the campoo infantry; the long 
spe&r and short sword of the Deccanis were no protection from 
the excellent muskets made for the campoo under European 
supervision. Even the muskets of the Maratha ermy were usually 
second-hand arms sold by the European Powers in India as useless 
and out of date; and their gunpowder to be purchased from these 
enemies. 

This intellectual and temperamental defect of the pure Indian 
military classes threw the artillery branch of the native princes 
from the days of the Mughal empire onwards, into the hands of 
Goanese and French half-castes with hardly any Indian fit to occupy 
any position of command or responsibility, such as that of gun¬ 
layers. The Indian element in our artillery in the 18th century 
were golandazes, i.e., mere transport coolies and occasionally 
third class gunners for firing salutes. 
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The true superiority of the European armies lay in the educa¬ 
tion of the intellect and the development of character, and not pri¬ 
marily in their more efficient weapons. These iwo things were utterly 
wanting in our indigenous, armies; most of our old style officers 
were illiterate and proud of their ignorance; even the few who 
could read, never improved themselves by studying new books as 
the European soldiers and civilians in India very often did. 

After all, there is no escape from the truth, emphasised in 
Elizabethan England that Knowledge is Power . 

Hence, neither the best arms of European manufacture nor the 
most colourful European military costume could convert the purely 
Indian armies into the equals of European troops or of Indian 
soldiers long trained and led in action by European officers,—while 
our national education was so defective and methodical life un¬ 
known in our society. 

The campoo system by putting a foreign heid on a purely 
Indian body, ultimately rendered our armies of the new type help^ 
less and dead when the foreign heads walked off to Europe, 
abandoning their men as soon as their heap of pagedas had grown 
sufficiently big to enable them to live at Home as “Nabobs’*. This 
sad truth was learnt by the men of Perron and Avitabile alike. 

The new system was a valuable military growth no doubt; but 
it was an exotic and could not take root in the Indian soil, so 
long as the Indians did not heartily accept and universally spread 
western knowledge and the western spirit. From this fact follows 
the further need of modern India adopting western Indus.rial 
methods and producing on the soil modernised officers and modem 
munitions, so as to possess within her own bosom an inexhaustible 
reserve of all that a New Model Army requires. 


Jadunath Sarkar, 



BENGALEES AS A MARTIAL RACE 

During the last part of the 19th century the British Govern¬ 
ment made a broad classification of the Indian people into martial 
and non-martial races. They meant by it that certain classes such 
as the Gurkhas, the Sikhs, the Pathans, tile Mahrattas, and the 
Rajputs had a special aptitude and inborn qualifications for a 
martial career, whereas other peoples were inherently defective in 
this respect. Not only was this preached as a theory, but practi¬ 
cal effect was given to it in recruitment to the military services. 

The question naturally arises how far this classification is jus- 
fied on historical grounds. It must be observed in the first place 
that the distinction was made by the Government after the Sepoy 
Mutiny. It is somewhat surprising that before that event 90 per 
cent of the Indian soldiers of the British army in India belonged 
to those regions whose people had thus been classed as non-mar- 
tial. As a matter of fact, the Indian soldiers, with whose help the 
British established their. empire, were recruited mainly from 
Madras, Bengal, Bihar, and U.P.^ though the people of these Pro¬ 
vinces came to be regarded as non-martial. The suspicion there¬ 
fore naturally arises that the real ground for making the 
distinction was political rather than military. One may teadily con¬ 
clude that the Gurkhas and the Sikhs, who helped the Biitish in sup¬ 
pressing the Mutiny, were gradually recruited in larger and larger 
numbers as against the people of the eastern half of Northern 
India who fought against the British during the Mutiny, and this 
new policy of recruitment, based on political grounds, was cloaked 
under the theory of martial and non-martial races. 

It is a well known fact that the Gurkhas, the Sikhs and the 
Mahrattas, as a fighting force, are of recent origin. Nobody knew 
of the Gurkhas before the la'ter part of the 18th century. The 
Sikhg had not distinguished themselves as a military power till 
the latter part of the 17th century; and the military power of the 
Mahrattas was the creation of Sivaji about the middle of the 17th 
century. If we review the history of India in a broad way, we 
find fthat several peop^s developed like these into highly effi¬ 
cient military powers before them. We may mention the Rajputs 
who came into prominence during the early Muslim period. Refer¬ 
ence may be made also to the people of Orissa who became a 
great military power during 13th to 15th century A.D. Still earlier, 
the people of the Madras Presidency (both Tamil and Telegu) 
became the greatest military power in India under the Cholas 
whose victories extended from the bank of the Ganges to the Island 
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of Ceylon and also beyond the sea. These examples, to which 
others may be easily added, show that different communities of 
peoples (1 will not say race) came into prominence as great military 
powers by defeating others, and then after some time, inevitable 
decline set in. It is worthy of note that none of these military 
powers sustained their reputation unimpaired for a long time. The 
Rajputs, noted at one time for their valour and heroism, were most 
ignominiously defeated by Babar when 80,000 brave Rajputs 
under Sangram Singh were routed by 12,000 Mughal 
troops. As regards the Mahrattas, who won such 
brilliant victories at the beginning, we find that 25,000 
of them were defeated in the battle of Kirkee by a British 
army of 2,500 consisting mainly of Madras lancers and Bengal 
cavalry. Similarly, 18,000 Mahrattas were defeated by an English 
army of 1,600 at Sitabaldi. Ihe Sikhs were also ignominiously 
defeated by the English at the battle of Gujarat. 10,000 of Car¬ 
natic troops were defeated by Dupleix with a handful of well 
disciplined army, and 100,000 Pathans were defeated by 12,000 
soldiers of Babar in the first battle of Panipat. 

If we carefully study the above facts, to which others may 
be easily added, we may arrive at some general conclusions, 
namely, that military efficiency is not the monopoly of any parti¬ 
cular race or group of people in India, but that diverse peoples, 
belonging to different localities and of different origin, have become 
from time to time highly efficient military force under able 
leadershipt with proper equipment, and in suitable circum¬ 
stances. Further, the defeat in battles, even ignominious de¬ 
feats, by comparatively insignificant armies, in later times, is no 
criterion or test of military inefficiency of a group of people. 

Bearing the above in mind, we might turn to the history of 
Bengal in order to find out if it ever became a great military 
power. The military power of a people can be best judged when 
it comes into conflict with a foreign power, and it is primarily from 
this point of view, therefore, that we shall review the history of 
Bengal. ^ 

There are stories preserved in the chronicles of Ceylon that a 
prince of Bengal named Vijaya conquered the island of Ceylon 
with the help of a small army carried in a flee*. But we need not 
attach much importance to this legend. There is, however, a very 
graphic account by classical writers about the Gangaridae who 
dwelt in the delta of the Ganges. Many Greek and Roman 
writers have refen ed to their great army consisting of 200,000 in¬ 
fantry, 6,000 elephants, 4,000 chariots and 80,000 cavalry, and of 
their great military reputation which, according to some classical 
writers, even prevented Alexander from proceeding farther into 
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the heart of India. Coming down to historical tames for which 
’we have internal contemporary evidence, we have first of all the 
example of Sasanka who began his career as a petty ruler in a 
part of Bengal, and gradually extended his dominions up to 
the District of Ganiam in the south and Kanauj in the west. We 
have contemporary evidence to show that he led his victorious 
army even beyond Kanauj, and for a time held under his sway 
the whole of Bihar and greater part of U. P. in addition to Orissa 
and Bengal. The history of the Palas is fairly well known and we 
know that Dharmapala carried his victorious arms right up to the 
Indus and held a durbar at Kanauj in which he was recognised as 
Emperor by the vassal chiefs from all over Northern India, the 
names of their dominions being specifically recorded in a con¬ 
temporary inscription Devapala, son of Dharmapala, maintained 
intac't this gTeat empire and led his victorious arjny as far as Kam- 
buja (North-West Frontier Province), and his empire is described 
as being bounded by the Himalayas and the Vindhya and the 
eastern and the western sela. Although' this mighty empire did not 
last %ng, the Pa*as ruled for nearly 300 years over Bihar and a 
part of U.P. The Senas, who succeeded the Pa’as, also conquered 
Orissa, Bihar and UP. as far as Allahabad. Incidentally, refer¬ 
ence may be made to the sack of Nadiya by Bakhtyar which ha? 
been held by many to be an indisputable evidence about the 
military inefficiency of the Bengalees. The popular notion that 
Bakhtyar with 18 horsemen conquered Bengal is only a myth. 
For, the Muslim history, which is our only source of information, 
when properly read, gives an altogether different story. What it 
means to convey is that Bakhtyar planned in secret a raid upon 
the city of Nadiya where the old king Lakshman Sena, aged 80, 
was residing, and coming by unknown and unfrequented routes 
with a chosen cavalry, suddenly appeared before Nadiya. He 
came with such rapidi’y that only 18 horsemen could keep pace 
with him, but the remainder of his army followed immediately 
behind. These 18 horsemen were allowed entry into the palace 
without any opposition because they were taken to be horse- 
dealers and not Turkish enemy. Having thus effected the entrance, 
which facilitated the admission of the remaining soldiers, Bakhtyar 
attacked the palace with 18 companions while the other troops in 
the meantime invaded the different parts of the city. The sudden 
appearance of Bakhtyar s force within the palace forced the 
king to leave the city in a boat and he took refuge in Eastern 
Bengal. It is difficult to say how far the story is true. But, even 
assuming it to be so, *t only means that Bakhtyar conquered the 
city of Nadiya by a sudden raid. Such a thing is not altogether 
unknown in the history of any people. As an example* it may be 
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mentioned that the very Turkish rulers of Bengal sustained a 
similar defeat when a small band of only *200 soldiers of Orissa 
made a surprise attack on the army of Tughral Tughan Khan at 
Katasin. But, apart from this, it should be remembered that 
Bakhtyar only conquered the city of Nadiya and later, a part of 
Bengal. Lakshman Sena and his descendants continued to rule 
in eastern, southern and a part of western Bengal for more than 
50 years after this. It is curious that while the sack of Nadiya is 
quoted as an evidence of the military inefficiency of the Ben 
galees, it is forgotten that for nearly 100 years after the rest of 
Northern India had been conquered by the Muslim Turks, the 
people of a part of Bengal maintained their independnee as a 
result of bitter fighting with the Muslim forces in course of which 
they also claimed occasional victories. This struggle for over a 
century against enormous odds by the people of a part of Bengal 
against the mighty Muslim power must be regarded as a remark¬ 
able feat of bravery and military skill. 

During the Muslim period also, we find clear evidence of the 
military qualities of the Bengalees who consisted of both HKndus 
and Muslims. The besj evidence is afforded by the repeated dec¬ 
larations of independence by the viceroys of Bengal against the 
Sultans of Delhi. We may mention in particular the case of 
Mughisuddin Tughral, who set up as an independent ruler and 
repelled the forces sent by the Sultan of Delhi, during the rule 
of Balban, one of the greatest 1 urkish rulers. The Delhi Sultan 
had to organise a vast army and lead it in person in order to defeat 
ihe rebellious Governor of Bengal. Similarly Firoz 1 ughluq had 
to undertake two expeditions in order to subdue ShamsucTdin and 
his son Sikandar Iliyas Shah. The Bengal governors on both the 
occasions took sheFer in the fottress of Ekdala and in spite of the 
utmost attempts on the part of the mighty force of the Sultan of Delhi 
Ekdala held out agains v the powerful foe. This successful defence 
of Ekdala on two occasions against the all-powerful Sultan of Delhi 
is worthy of remembrance like some of the heroic defences of the 
Rajputs against the Muslims. Sher Shah also had to fight with the 
troops of Bengal and the following exclamation attributed to him 
in Tbrikh Sher Shahi is an instance of his appreciation of the 
bravery of the Bengali troops. “Please God r when I have dis¬ 
persed Bengal army you will soon see, if I survive, how I will expel 
the Mughals from Hindusthan.” During the Mughal period, the 
zamindars of Bengal, both Hindus and Muslims, put up a stubborn 
fight for nearly half a century against the great Emperor Akbar, 
and although the latter sent several expeditions, sometimes under 
great veterans Kke Man Simha, they could not be subdued. It 
was not till the reign of Jehangir when vast preparations were 
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made under the new Governor, Islam Khan, that the resistance of 
the zamindars of Bengal was finally broken. We have a contem¬ 
porary account of this fight written by a Mughal general in the 
book called Baharistan-i-Ghaibi in which a detailed account is 
given of the hard fight of the Mughals with the following zamin¬ 
dars among others Isa Khan, Musa Khan, Kedar Roy of Dacca, 
Pratapaditya, Bahadur Gazi (Bhawal), Ramchandra of Bakla, 
Mukunda and Satrajit of Bhushana (Jessore and haridpur), Khwaja 
Usman (Mymensingh), Bir Hamir (Birbhum and Bankura), Ananta 
Maniyka of Bhulua (Noakhali), and Rajas of Cooch Behar, Tippera 
and Karnrup (east of Karatoya). 

Emphasis is particularly laid on the naval figh'ing in which the 
Bengalees excelled and in one of these, a son of Man Simha was 
killed. 

The facts quoted above leave no doubt that piactically for 
more than a thousand years from about 600 to 1600 A. D., the 
Bengalees gave a good account of themselves in fighting with out¬ 
side powers. I he question may be asked whether the Bengalees 
themselves fought in these battles or whether they were carried on 
with the help of mercenary troops, it should be remembered that 
our ancient authorities would not ordinarily mention the particular 
kinds of troops engaged in these battles, and it should be generally 
accepted, unless the evidence is brought to the contrary, that the 
main part of the army was recruited from Bengal. This is what may 
be assumed on the ground of general probability and is supported 
by several considerations. In the first place, when Bengal was fight¬ 
ing against the Western powers, and particularly against, the Sultans 
of Delhi or the Mughal Emperors who were masters of the rest of 
Northern India, any recruitment on a large scale from Upper India 
would be very improbable and the local zamindars are scarcely 
likely to rely entirely on foreign mercenaries. In the second place, 
there are actual references, though of a casual character, to the 
active part taken by the Bengalees in these fights. We have a re¬ 
ference to a proclamation issued by Firuz Tughlak calling upon 
the people of Bengal to dissociate themselves from Iliyas Shah 
and rally round the emperor’s standard. When in 1632 Shahjahan 
besieged the Portuguese stronghold of Hooghly, 4,000 Bengali 
sailors manned the warboats of the Portuguese. Sujah, in his fight 
for the throne, relied mainly on Bengali soldiers and boatsmen 
(Nawarra). The army of Sharfaraz Khan which fought against 
Aliwardy were mostly natives of Bengal. 

The recently published History of Bengal, Vol. II. edited by 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar offers the following explanation for the delay 
in the conquest of Bengal by the Mughal Empeiors : — 

“Reinforcements bom the Central Government were difficult 

13 
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to obtain in the distant eastern province and the Mughal com¬ 
manders had to rely mainly on the local levies with a natural 
leaning towards the old zamindars. (he Mughals were weak in 
war boats, the only effective instrument of war, and they had to 
depend on the war-boats of their allies and vassal zamindars who 
did not prove too loyal.” If the Mughal commanders found it so 
difficult to get reinfoicements from beyond Bengal, we can easily 
lake it for granted that the heroic chieftains of Bengal who fought 
against Delhi could hardly recruit any suitable army from outside, 
and had to lely mostly upon Bengalee soldiers and sailors. 

There is a considerable difference of opinion whether the 
British army in Bengal contained a large element of Bengalee troops. 
This has been denied in the official history of the British Army 
written about the puddle of the 1 Oth century, but the two follow¬ 
ing statements by two distinguished writers who flourished in ihe 
early part of that century tell a deficient tale : - 

”1 have indeed understood from many quartets that the 
Bengalis are regarded as the grea’est cowards in India; and that 
partly owing to this leputation, and partly to their inferior size, 
the Sepoy regimen’s are always recruited from Behai and the 
Upper Provinces; vet that little army with which Lord Clive did 
such wonders was raised chiefly from Bengal.” 

— I leber s Journal, Ch. IV. (1826). 

“The native Bengalees are generally stigmatised as pusillani¬ 
mous and cowardly but it should not be forgotten that at an early 
period of our military History in India, they almost entirely formed 
several of our battalions and distinguished themselves as brave 
and active soldiers.” 

—Wafer Hamilton—Geographical, Statistical 
and Historical Description of India, 1820. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be said that there is a legi¬ 
timate presumption that, from the beginning of history, so far as it 
is known to us, down to the end of the 18th century, Bengal had 
a military reputation of no mean order. Their rnilitaiy tradition is 
well represented by a number of distinguished leaders even in the 
post-Hindu period. Among them the following may be specially 
named : —Ganesh, Danujmardan, Kalapahar, Dayaram Ray, Mir 
Madan, Nandakumar, Shyamsundar, Rajballabh etc.” 

It is difficult to maintain -in view of these that the Bengalees are 
to be classified as a non-martial race in any sense of the term. At 
the same time, there is little doubt that such an idea has steadily 
gained ground, perhaps not without some reason, since the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century. Even the statements of Heber and Wal¬ 
ter Hamilton quoted above prove the general belief in the gradual 
deterioration in the military qualities of the Bengalees. One would 
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naturally fry to find out the cause of this great change. It may 
be suggested that this deterioration set in from the beginning of 
the 17th cen’ury when the Mughals had finally conquered Bengal 
and ruled it as a province of the Empire. The Mughal Viceroys 
were all men from Upper India, and considering the long fight 
which the rebellious zamindars of Bengal had put up, they pro¬ 
bably thought it politic to disarm them gradually and to rule the 
province with the help of soldiers recruited from other parts of 
the empiie. Here we find the same policy at work which actuated 
the British in replacing the troops of Eastern and Southern India by 
Gurkhas, Sikhs and Pathans after the Sepoy Mutiny. I he long 
and steady piocess puisued by the Mughal Viceroys probably left 
Mule scope for the Bengalees to pursue a military career, and the 
people, as a whole, naturally took to agriculture and other 
occupations and trades for which the land was so eminently fitted. 
That probaUy is the reason why the Bengalees gradually lost the 
zeal and capacity for military seivice and forgot tile long and 
illustrious tradition of military career which is so convincingly 
pioved by histoiica] facts. 

R. C Mautmdar 
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